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WITHIN THE FAMILY CIRCLEP 


Notes of interest about members of THE SCHOOL ARTS Family © 


What about traveling exhibits? If you are 
interested in such exhibits, write to the Secretary 
of School Arts Family. In considering traveling 
exhibits, keep in mind that a charge from $1.00 to 
$5.00 is generally made plus the cost of trans- 
portation both ways. Sometimes these exhibits 
are restricted to certain sections such as those of 
Eastern Arts Association being restricted to 
members of the Association within its territory, 
but here is one which is country-wide: 

Loan collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art available to schools throughout this country. 
Did you know that for $1.00 you may borrow from 
the Museum Extension Division 50 photographs, 
many in color, and that you may keep them for a 
total time of two weeks? Of course, the traveling 
expenses between the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and your school must be paid by you, includ- 
ing the protection insurance. But still further, do 
you realize that you can borrow lantern slides for 
a period of three days at a cost of only $1.00 per 
50 slides and that still further you can borrow 
moving picture films from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art for a day's time at the cost 35 mm film 
$5.00, 16 mm film $2.50? So that you can find out 
exactly what is available to you send your letters 
direct to Alice L. Felton, Assistant in Charge, 
Extension Division, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
5th Avenue and 82nd Street, New York, New 
York. 

How's the crop of gourds in your neighbor- 
hood? They make grand pottery, vases, and toys 
when decorated and you can find out how it is 
done by getting a copy of the September 1940 
issue of Better Homes & Gardens Magazine, 
pages 56 and 57. 


How would you like to visit the studio of 
Redin? You can do so by reading on page 26 
of the August 1940 issue of Reader's Digest. 
Some of you have had the distinct privilege of 
visiting Lorado Taft's Studio and seeing the 
sculpture in process plus a glimpse of his Little 
Museum of Greek Sculpture, unless I miss my 
guess. This visit to Rodin’s studio is just as 
thrilling because you meet the man. 


* * * 


Can crafts be made profitable? They cer- 
tainly can. Read ‘‘Old Crafts for New Hampshire,” 
page 102 of the August 1940 Reader's Digest. 
You won't have to wonder what happens to all this 
craft teaching after this article has enlightened 
you. 

Would you like to be able to tell period 
furniture? Send 10 cents to Good Housekeep- 
ing Bulletin Service, 57th Street and 8th Avenue, 
New York, New York and get the booklet, ‘Periods 
—How to Know Them.” 


* * * 


Are bright colors going to be worn in 
clothes this fall? Send for free Botany's Fall 
Fashion Booklet to Botany’s Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 
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One of the biggest dime’s worth of supple- 
mentary information as to why we have art in 
school has come out in the 40-page booklet 
entitled ‘Art Without Frames.’ This is the work 
of the senior class at Pratt Institute who worked 
under the supervision of Vincent A. Roy. Send 
your 10-cents to Related Arts Service, 51] Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and discover in a very 
simple way the importance of art in your everyday 
life, in education, in dress, in the home, in indus- 
try, in fine arts, in crafts—well I could go on fora 
long list of other things, but the one big idea 
behind all this is the fact that art is not something 
all by itself, but it comes in and touches practically 
every subject and every part of our lives. Isn't 
it worth a dime just to know about where to look 
for this and how to tell other people about it? 


* * * 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
With the July meeting, held in Milwaukee 

during the N.E.A. Convention, President Clara 
MacGowan completed her term of office with two 
fine convention meetings to her credit. The early 
meeting was held in St. Louis last February and 
was reported in the May issue of School Arts. 
With its general theme as “The Role of Art 
Education in American Culture and Progress,”’ 
the Milwaukee meeting was distinguished by the 





MISSING 


This page may be missing next month—last 
month it was left to the vote of The School 
Arts Family—''to be or not to be” continued. 
Unlessa big pile of postcards and letters comes 
in asking to continue WITHIN THE FAMILY 
CIRCLE it will be buried with full honors as 
a noble experiment— Secretary of the School 
Arts Family at Worcester. 
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notable papers and discussions that were given 

These were stimulating and provocative, critica! 

and scholarly. Several of the speakers presented 

original research data of major importance. 

Two sessions in particular at the Milwaukee 
convention were devoted to these topics: ‘Art in 
the Education of America’s Youth’’ and ‘Studies 
of Art Education in the World: Series Number 
One.’ The former examined various aspects of 
the importance of art education to our young 
people; the International series, of which this 
was the first, dealt with the facts of art education 
in these countries: England, Canada, Poland 
Austria, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, France and 
Argentina. 

The banquet featured two speakers, Dr. Ray- 
mond §. Stites, of Antioch College, who discussed 
“Creative America’’ and Miss Eva Jurgensohn, 
Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington, who 
spoke on “Modern Youth Dances.” The joint 
luncheon of the Department and the American 
Industrial Arts Association was made memorable 
by an outstanding discussion of “The Develop- 
ment of Modern Design in Our Time’ by Mari-- 
anne Willisch, noted Viennese authority on 
Design and director of the Chicago Workshops. 

All papers given at this convention, as well as 
those made available at St. Louis will be pub- 
lished in the Department's 1940 Bulletin, which is 
now being edited and seen through the press by 
Miss MacGowan and which will be released in 
the fall. This Bulletin will be sold by her. Write 
to her at Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

On the final day of the Milwaukee convention, 
the following officers and directors for 1940-41 
were elected or re-elected: 

President, Olive S. DeL.ce, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Fine and Industrial Arts, The Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Vice-president, Ray Faulkner, Head, Depart- 
ment of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Shirley Poore (re-elected), Super- 
visor of Art, Public Schools, 715 Locust Ave. 
Long Beach, California. 

Treasurer, Eugene E. Myers (re-elected), 
Instructor in Fine Arts and Fine Arts Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Directors of the Department: 


Marion E. Miller, Director of Art, Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

C. Dean Chipman, Director of Art, The Elgin 
Academy and Sears Academy of Fine Arts 
Elgin, Illinois. 

Dora Brown Hatfield (re-elected), Director of 
Art, Lindbergh Junior High School, Kenmore 
New York. 

John J. Hatch, Director, Fine and Industrial Arts 
State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 

Clara MacGowan, Associate Professor of Art 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
The winter meeting of the Department will b 

held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, during the wee 

of February 22-27, 1941. 
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ART AND CONSERVATION 


HAZEL SEGUIN, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


HE late Charles Lathrop Pack once said, ‘‘A child who does not learn a little of the importance 
trees bear to human progress and human welfare has missed one of the basic facts of education.” 


®@ If we draw trees, paint trees, reproduce trees with any one of the mediums of art, we must 

study them. We must study their size, shape, and their particular characteristics which differ- 

entiate them from all others. As they become more than a trunk, branches, and leaves to us and 

our appreciation for their beauty grows, so does our fondness for them. They almost seem to have 

distinct personalities. How different are the wind-swept pines of Monterey from the tall, quiet, 

stately Norway pines of the Middle West with their cathedral aspect. How different from both of these are the 

cypress rising above the waters of the swamps in the South, surrounded by their many weird-looking knees. And 

different from all of these are the delicate, lady-like paper birches of the North. These are but examples of the 

something about trees which somehow give them a sort of personality—each and every one different from the 

others. ' To know them is to love them and to love them is to want to save them for posterity, to want to do some- 
thing so they do not disappear from our land. 


® However, the present-day concept of conservation is not merely told by the sighing phrase, ‘‘What a drab 
world it would be without trees, birds, and wild flowers!’’ It includes the whole question of the best use of land 
and the policies by which this may be brought about. To understand the problem of conservation we must see the 
relation between the destruction of our native vegetation and our top soil. We must be aware of the fact that the 
removal of native vegetation hastens erosion and loss of soil. We must be aware of the fact that civilization has 
completely altered the drainage patterns of the continent. This disturbed environment has brought far-reaching 
effects in human living in America. The effects stand as bleak errors of man, leading not only to losses of natural 
fauna and flora but to great human suffering as well. The future citizens of America must face, and will be called 
upon to deal with, these situations. Therefore, conservation in all its aspects is a pertinent field for study for all 
young people, and we as teachers have a responsibility to develop attitudes and capacities necessary to cope with 
these situations. 


® To develop attitudes we must think of conservation as a way of life, a way to encompass knowledge, under- 
standing, and a deep concern for the natural resources of our nation. We must think of it as a way of life, which 
should be embedded in us so strongly that our every thought and action shows that our first concern is always for 
the greatest good for the greatest number for the longest time. 


® In art we have a splendid opportunity to develop an understanding and deep appreciation for the beauty of 
nature, to develop a true desire and to protect nature in its virg “pect and to develop an appreciation of 
nature’s treasures in their natural habitats. Half of the beauty of the ilower lies in its surroundings, in its own 
environment. Think of the charm it loses when picked! Let us be conservative minded. Let us develop an atti- 
tude, which is the embodiment of the true conservation, in the children of today so they in turn will bring about 
conditions by which our natural resources will be saved for posterity. There is a great need for art teachers who 
are conservation minded and who, through art, will help to develop this attitude in their students. 
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This color wood block, executed by Miss Blanche Lazzell 
of Provincetown, Massachusetts, has great depth of color 
and is a very fine expression of the artist's originality 


During the fall make sketches of flowers, trees, birds, seed 
pods and animals to use for wood block compositions 
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Wood block by Blanche Lazelle 


of Provincetown, Massachusetts 


“The spirit of the subject is conveyed through design and color, 
realistic objects and abstract forms juxtaposed into pattern, for this 
is the side of art which considers neither appearances of things nor 
imitation; it is the side which constitutes art in its most modern form.” 
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SNOWBIRDS IN THE SECOND GRADE 


HIGH STREET SCHOOL ww Ww wWw WwW 










O ALL the children the most rapturous 
natural phenomenon is snow. They 
know only the pleasure it brings in its 
soft flutter to their earth. They vision 
clearly the slippery carpet it will 
spread, feel truly the swiftness it gives 
to the bright runners of their sleds, 

love dearly the tenderness with which it shyly brushes 
their faces. The snowflakes, caught in their hands, in 
their hair, and on their coats, are to them a ballet of 
tiny white flowers. Floating to earth its flimsy delicacy 
becomes down from the breast of a preening sky bird. 
Because snow is a tempter of imagination it is a 
fascinating theme through which to reach the beauty 
lying deep within children. As that beauty is surfaced 
for expression it may emerge in words, music, or line 
form. Invaluable in urging an expression form is 
poetry. It is a magnet which draws forth other beauty 
forms. 





THE SNOW 


The snow is a bird, soft-feathered and white. 
Silent and graceful is her flight 

As she swoops to earth and spreads her wings 
Over the beautiful unborn things: 

Seeds and bulbs that soon will tower 

Out of the nest of the ground, and flower.' 


® This poem was read several times to a gay group 
of second-graders. The word forms (“silent and grace- 
ful, soft-feathered and white’’) became understand- 
able in discussion. Rhythmic interpretation by long- 
curved arm sweeps (grace lines) showed the beautiful 


"Taxis and Toadstools,”” by Rowena Bastin Bennett, illustrated by Lucille 
Webster Holling. 
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bird as she ‘‘swoops to the earth and spreads her 
wings.’ The children told about the exquisite birds 
they had seen. Topknots and plumed tails added 
loveliness in some descriptions. It was suggested that 
the snowbird may have a topknot and plumed tail 
so she could carry more snow. The second day at the 
end of the discussion the mood was ripe. It was then 
that line forms were simply introduced. Particular 
stress was laid on wing spread and balance in tail 
plumage. While a very Jarge yet simple drawing of 
the bird was developed by the teacher on the black- 
board there were suggestions about initial placement, 
feather lines, wing spread, grace lines, and balance in 


the tail. Then the board drawing was erased. Thirty- 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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““Shadowgraphs” or “‘skigraphs”’ by Dr. Dain L. Tasker of Los Angeles, California. In order to attain this perfection in making x-ray 
pictures of flowers, much experimenting has been done. This type of photography requires a great deal of skill and precision. 
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These radiographs have an etching-like quality and may be used for 

framed pictures. The great beauty of plant structure is revealed 

in these prints and may be of great practical value to the designer 

of fabrics, wall paper, etc. The above pictures have won inter- 
national honors 


Flower Radiography 


by 
Dr. Dain L. Tasker of 
Los Angeles, California 











SEEDS & GOURDS for CHRISTMAS PROJECT 





ASSING through New Mexico on a west- 
ern trip, a New London teacher bought 
one of the gay little souvenirs called 

>) “swags” which are made from gourds 
and seed pods. 


® As children love color, she decided 
that it would be an attractive Christmas project for 
her class, giving them an opportunity to use their own 
home products. This plan being approved by her 
little first graders, the collecting of material was 
begun. There were trips to the park and woods, as 
well as searching gardens, with the result that a good- 
ly number of gourds were assembled (some from 
farms and others bought by the teacher from wayside 
stands), also pine cones (white, pitch, and Scotch 
pine), milkweed pods, puff balls from oak trees, and 
dried flower pods from iris. The milkweed pods were 
allowed to dry and when they opened the seeds were 
removed. 


® An icepick was used to perforate the gourds, 
making two holes at top (one on each side) and one at 
bottom, with cord put through the top holes to hang 
for drying. Then came the coloring. Enamel paints 
from the ten-cent store proved very satisfactory, and 
hardened in about four hours. From a color card the 
paints chosen were orange, marine blue, yellow, 
Chinese red, and moss green. Aluminum paint was 
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put on some of the puff balls and milkweed pods. 
Dipping all these into the paint seemed the best way, 
with the brush used for the finishing, the children 


working in groups of five, as there were five colors. 


© Materials needed for a class of thirty-five children 
are about one 12-oz. can of each color, one small 4-oz. 
can aluminum, 8 or 10 brushes, turpentine for remov- 
ing paint from children’s fingers. 


© Perhaps some child could bring a little turpentine 
from home while others might be able to furnish 
old brushes which would lessen the expense, but it 
seems wiser to buy the good fresh paint as it is the 
enamel one needs and the color scheme is important. 


® Last of all is the stringing. Roving or heavy cord 
about one and one-half yards long is put through the 
two top holes of the gourds, this brought up double and 
knotted forms the spine of the swag, with the smaller 
parts tied to it with separate strings. 


® When completed the gifts were most attractive 
and delighted the class as well as the supervisor, who 
was fortunate enough to be presented with one. 


® The children are still interested and collecting 
more material on their walks or trips. Perhaps next 
year the Christmas gifts will be another gay, colorful 
swag. 

















A Real DELLA ROBBIA CHRISTMAS WREATH 


OLA LITTLE, Teacher 


Horace Mann Junior High 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Any shiny leaf that will keep 
fresh over a period of time may 
be used as well as magnolia 
leaves. This same idea may be 
carried out using pine needles 
instead of leaves and should be 
combined with fruits, berries, 
grapes, and pine cones. The 
Della Robbia wreath may be 
made about 20 inches across 
for a Christmas table decoration 


HE Art Department of our Junior High 
School studied the sculpture of Della 
Robbia. The pieces surrounded by the 

beautiful wreath effects were of greatest interest. 





@ Many pictures were collected and many library 

references used. This art appreciation study fur- 
nished the necessary background upon which to 
build our craft problem. 


® The Art Department's contribution to the general 
education Christmas assembly program was the Della 
Robbia wreath and program booklet. 


® The cover design for the program bocklet was a 
linoleum cut of the wreath. It was printed in green 
printers’ ink on white construction paper. The fruit 
had been cut out in the block, but was painted in with 
tempera paint in the appropriate analogous color 
scheme. 


® The wire frame for the wreath was built in the 
metals class. It was made of clothesline wire and 
measured five and one-half feet in diameter. The four 
circles were fitted, one inside the other close together, 
and soldered at sufficiently close intervals to make the 
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frame very firm. This was necessary as the leaves and 
fruit were very heavy. 


@ The magnolia leaves were collected by the 
children from trees at home and from the gardeners 
at the parks. 


© These leaves were kept in fresh water and used as 
the work progressed. The leaves were wired to the 
foundation with wire used in paper flower construc- 
tion, purchased at the five-and-ten-cent stores. Picture 
frame wire was used to pierce the fruit and to fasten 
it firmly to the frame. The children brought the fruit 
from home. Many kinds—lemons, limes, tangerines, 
and apples were used. The tangerines were used in 
preference to oranges, because they were lighter in 
weight and more beautiful in color. Small apples, red 
and yellow ones, highly polished, were added. The 
analogous color scheme of red, yellow, and orange 
was carefully followed. White and red grapes were 
eliminated because they are so perishable. 


® When the wreath was completed it contained 

sixty-five pieces of fruit. It was hung against a white 

motion picture screen on the stage. The rich, glossy, 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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ART AND SOIL CONSERVATION = Evens 





Children studying water erosion control (In one of the M.S.T.C. Affiliated Rural Schools) 


THE FARMERS’ PROBLEM 


OIL erosion of grass and farm land has today 
become an important problem in large sections 
of the United States. Farmers are becoming 
increasingly aware that one cannot expect land 

. to produce year after year unless something is 
returned to the land by addition of fertilizers, by 
crop rotation. Then, too, the top soil must be 
protected from erosion by wind and water. We 
have come a long way from the early days when 
all one had to do was to clear the land by fell- 
ing the trees, then break the new land, and sow the seed. Fine 
crops resulted in the early days because the new land was rich 
and good and plentiful. There was much waste. 

@ Before the white man came the land was protected by native 
vegetation which retarded erosion. Under natural conditions 
we have top soil developing faster than normal erosion can carry 
it away. When the white man came he began to clear away the 
forests from the wooded lands and to plow up the buffalo grasses 
of the great Western prairies, upsetting nature’s balance, causing 
soil erosion to increase. At the present time the situation in many 
areas is growing progressively worse. Man's ingenuity must check 
this. We must bring the lands of America back to normal pro- 
ductivity. Until recently there have been only trial and error 
experiments in corrective measures toward soil conservation tried 
out in a hit-and-miss manner. A scientific approach to the problem 
is desirable and is being worked out by certain governmental and 
educational agencies today. 


SCHOOL A LOGICAL PLACE FOR STUDY OF THE 
PROBLEM 





@ The information being made available as a result of the study 
of experts must be presented to the people. These findings must 
be recognized and promoted among the people of the state in 
order to insure its future stability and prosperity. One medium 
through which people can be reached is the school, which is a 
logical place for the study and consideration of the problem. The 
solution will not come immediately. Large numbers of us must 
think and work together seeking it. The aim is for the rural school 
as a community center, and the urban school as well, to make 
the children better acquainted with the ideas of conservation; to 
make them conscious of the problem and its practical solutions. 

@ Recently in a term paper submitted to me, one of my students 
wrote this: ‘‘What could affect us, in this agricultural state, more 
closely than the types and methods of soil conservation? Drawing, 
we know, is a language for the expression of ideas and is one of the 
ways in which we set down in a concrete way what we think and 
see of the things about us. In evaluating the outcomes of an art 
program, we look for the development of standards of taste and 
judgment, and greater ability to see and enjoy the beautiful in 
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Photos Courtesy of R. W. Hufnagle, Soil 
Conservation Service, North Dakota 


M.S.T.C. art students work- 
ing on conservation problem 


nature and art. What better opportunity could we have than that 
of a soil conservation project which deals with nature itself?’ 

@ This idea, if carried a little farther, suggests a definite aesthetic 
value of a soil conservation program as well as the utilitarian need. 
One of the principal aims of an art program is that of teaching 
children to enjoy the everyday beauty of nature. The art program 
then should have some responsibility for putting tools in their 
hands which will help them to preserve the beauty of nature. A 
unit on soil conservation will acquaint the children with the fact 
that whenever the land becomes impoverished the country soon 
becomes desolate. This unit will show them that many simple 
devices will aid in preserving and restoring the richness of the soil. 


THE MAYVILLE COLLEGE PLAN 


@ At Mayville State Teachers College, in the heart of the rich 
Red River Valley in North Dakota, President Cyril Grace and the 
faculty have become very much interested in the problem. The 
staff feels that the schools can become a powerful agency in 
encouraging the consideration of conservation. Emphasis is given 
to the problem of the soil. All students, and especially those who 
will teach in rural areas, are urged to take a short course in 
conservation. This short course which is given at regular intervals 
for those students acquaints them with the problem of conserva- 
tion. It shows them how to carry on simple conservation activities. 
It further introduces them to the wide variety of help available to 
the average farmer through such media as the State and Federal 
Agricultural Experimental and Extension Departments whose 
laboratories, experts, and publications are at the service of the man 
in the field. In addition to the regular science staff, various govern- 
mental experts are brought in for regular lectures, demonstrations, 
and round-table discussions. 


AN INTEGRATED UNIT ON SOIL CONSERVATION 


@ Art in soil conservation is very important. The late Melvin 
Haggerty, in his ‘Enrichment of the Common Life,”’ pointed out 
that art is a way of life. Today we consider art to be not only the 
fine arts, but more inclusively that ability to solve common every- 
day problems in a satisfactory manner. It is used in the making of 
maps, pictures, illustrations, demonstrations, field trips, etc., which 
make the study of conservation effective. Before one can express 
himself creatively on any problem he must first understand that 
problem. A thorough understanding of the problem of soil 
conservation will only come through the study of history, geog- 
raphy, nature study, agriculture, etc. In this study many tool 
subjects such as spelling, arithmetic, art, language can all be used 
in developing the unit. 

@ Basic to an understanding of soil conservation is some knowl- 
edge of soil itself. First of all, the children could determine which 
kind of soil retains its moisture longest. Cover the bottom of large 
cylindrical tubes or lamp chimneys with cloth or fine screen. Fill 
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Director of Art Education 
(On Leave of Absence) 


State Teachers College 
Mayville, North Dakota 


Art activity growing out of soil conservation study 
(In one of the M.S.T.C. Affiliated Rural Schools) 








Comparing notes on re growing experiment 


(In one of the M.S.T.C. Affiliated Rural Schools) 


Photos Courtesy of R. W, Hufnagle, Soil Conservation Service, North Dakota 


with various types of soil. Add equal quantities of water and allow 
them to stand. Soon the children will know which soil holds its 
moisture longest as the water will drain through the different types 
at different rates. The children will enjoy making up some soil 
charts by mounting samples in small cellophane bags which per- 
mit one to see the color and texture of the soil. Under each sample 
on these charts should be lettered the description of each soil with 
a brief discussion of the good and poor points as revealed by the 
experiment. 

@ For further study children may plant seeds in samples of 
various soils. Experiments can show the growth of plants with 
moisture controlled, different kinds of fertilizers used with the 
different soils, etc. Art and arithmetic can be combined to illus- 
trate the results of these experiments—they may draw the plants 
in various stages of growth; the comparative growths can be 
shown by graphs and charts. These experiments can be made 
more interesting if the students cover their containers with corru- 
gated paper wrapped around lengthwise and painted, or they 
may mould a series of clay pots for their experiments. 

@ The following demonstration might lead to a desire on the 
part of the children to illustrate what they had seen. The teacher 
or some student might fill a large ash pan or box with soil; smooth 
the soil out and blow across it with an electric fan, a tire pump, 
bellows, etc. Then apply some soil conservation remedy with the 
fingers or a stick; now blow again and watch the improvement in 
results. Next pile the soil up into smooth, barren hills; blow again 
and watch. Then take a sprinkling can and sprinkle water as 
when it rains; note how it runs off and carries valuable top soil 
with it. The demonstration becomes very vital and interesting 
when such remedies as contour farming, strip farming, terracing, 
shelter-belt dams are constructed or demonstrated in miniature. 

@ Children will see how simple measures can prevent the soil 
from being blown and washed away. They will see that shelter 
belts, shrubs and hedges give shade and shelter, hold moisture, 
protect crops from hot, dry winds, reduce dust storms, and control 
drifting snow. 

@ In Minnesota, art is being skillfully combined with soil con- 
servation. Land along the highways is being terraced; trees and 
flowers are being planted along the terraces. ‘Thus erosion is 
prevented and the visual enjoyment of travellers is enhanced. 

@ Children will enjoy an excursion to a dam in the vicinity. If 
there is not one available they may construct a small dam or ac- 
tually dam up a small gully. In some vicinities it will be possible 
to see the natural dams built by beavers. Children will thrill at the 
sight of the beaver at work. This first-hand observation of dams of 
different kinds will give the children a clear mental picture of how 
dam construction holds water for irrigation purposes, and how 
dams prevent the water from rushing down hills and mountains, 
causing wash-outs, etc. 

@ For an art activity, children may work at the sandtable. They 
will learn to work together cooperatively in actually building 
models of homes, barns, and other buildings out of cardboard, 
wood, clay, paper, etc.; or the children may wish to make drawings 
of all they have seen and know about the subject after their studies, 
demonstrations, and experiments. These drawings, for example, 
may show a farm in poor shape near a dry stream, then this same 
farm in good shape after the stream has been dammed up. They 
may show examples of strip farming, contour farming, etc. 


@ The children may become interested in painting large friezes 
cooperatively. They may wish to make drawings for a movie. The 
children can secure a large cardboard box and cut a square out on 
one side, after which they will install two cylindrical rollers on 
either side of the aperture. Next, the children will write their story 
and illustrate it in a series of pictures painted on a long panel. 
Then the ends of the panel will be glued to the rollers and by 
simply turning these rollers the children will have a moving 
picture show. 

@ A fine activity for the young children especially would be to 
secure various pieces of gayly colored oilcloth. These can be cut 
out in the shapes of large fruits and vegetables such as pears, 
pumpkins, melons, cucumbers, apples. i few touches of paint 
will make these very attractive, colorful, inexpensive decorations 
for the kitchen table. These will make interesting gifts for Mother, 
too, when the project is completed. 

@ Summarizing activities might include such things as making 
notebooks, putting out a school or class paper, and/or Parents’ 
and Community Patrons’ Day. 

@ Making the notebook is an art activity. It may be a simple 
affair or may represent a rather fine piece of bookbinding. The 
cover and end sheets may be decorated with agricultural and con- 
servation motifs. The children will mount their drawings, their 
writings on the subject, and all photographs and other suitable 
materials in their books. 

@ The school or class paper could carry stories on the work of the 
unit. The copy could be artistically arranged and the articles 
could be illustrated with linoleum block prints. It could be sent 
throughout the community. 

@ Parents’ and Community Patrons’ Day can be one of the big 
days of the term. It will furnish an excellent opportunity to interest 
the parents in soil conservation. New publications could be made 
available at the school for the parents, and speakers could be 
invited in for the occasion. The children might put on a drama- 
tization which represents some phase of their work. It could be a 
play written and produced by the children; it could be a puppet 
show where they use regular or fist puppets; or it could consist of 
talks written and given by the children. There could be an exhibi- 
tion of the work done. Children would be in charge of this display 
and would explain its details to the visitors. 

@ Possible art activities involved in connection with the Parents’ 
Day might be (1) making posters announcing the event to the com- 
munity, (2)making invitations. Linoleum blocks might be cut and 
printed on penny post cards to serve as invitations. (3) If they plan 
to serve lunch, napkins might be decorated with a potato print or 
a linoleum block eden. 4) Vegetable or fruit-shaped programs 
could be made for the guests. 

@ Such an integrated unit gives the children an introduction 
and insight into the problem of soil conservation. If the unit is well 
handled it introduces them to important tools and techniques which 
they may use now and in the future. Such an integrated unit 
provides a wide variety of activities which arouse and hold 
children’s interests. These experiences contribute to their educa- 
tional growth and personal development. The integrated unit gives 
them a wide range of art experiences which grow out naturally 
from the other class work. Art activities here go hand in hand 
with other class activities—thus art has become a part of their 
everyday living. 
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Wood blocks by 
John Liskan, Superior, Wisconsin 





The wild animals of the forest, plains, swamps, and hills are fascinating subjects for the art class. Boys, in particular, like these 
subjects and will spend much time and have infinite patience in learning to draw the animals of their choice. This subject matter 
lends itself to light and dark compositions which may be easily applied to linoleum blocks 
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These three tree prints were made about 4 by 5 
inches for a tree book; and is a fine example of 
the fifth grade, junior high, or high school. To 
motivate this project make a trip about your city 
or country to find out what trees grow in your 
community. Make lists of the native trees and also 
the foreign trees on lawns throughout the com- 
munity. Have each student choose the tree he is 
most interested in. The tree chosen is sketched 
from life and transferred to a linoleum block, 
carved and printed. Each student makes as 
many prints as there are students in his class and 
mounts the various prints in a hand-made booklet. 
He then letters the name of the tree under each 
print. Stories may be written about the trees to 
complete the project. One of the prints may be 
used for the cover of the booklet, and if this is 
done in color it will add to the attractiveness of 
the book 
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Linoleum prints designed, cut 
and printed by Mrs. Beryle Beck 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. (Under 


WPA Library Project) 


This flower wood block was 
made for a garden club yearbook 
cover. Most schools have their 
Junior Garden clubs, who give 
programs, study plant life, make 
nature booklets, have exhibits, 
and so on. The flower wood 
block is a fine activity for this 
group. To cooperate with civic 
organizations, the art classes may 
design flower and tree composi 
tions for the club’s yearbook 











WOOD BLOCK PRINTS © «© siancu &. LazzeLL, Artist 
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N Blanche Lazzell’s color wood block 
prints, the one-block method is em- 
ployed. The design is carved in the 
wood and each shape on the block is 
covered with color and printed one 
shape at a time until the print is com- 
plete. Each shape being treated accord- 
ing to its needs, in relation to the whole, gives the 
finished work the quality of painting. 

®@ “Wood Block printing in color, by its resources 
and its limitations, is a beautiful medium to which the 
true artist responds with the best that is in him. The 
peculiar pleasure of seeing the same design take on a 
different character with each printing must ever be a 
source of fascination to the artist. No two prints need 
ever be exactly alike. The variation of color arrange- 
ment is inexhaustible. But the limitations of wood 
block printing are no less fascinating. The composi- 
tion must of necessity be simple. There must be a 
great deal of elimination in drawing. A few tones 
must be suggestive of all the artist wishes to convey 
in the way of gradation of color and values. It is as 
important for him to know what to leave out as what 
to putin. This develops in him a rare facility of design. 
By his own manual dexterity in cutting the blocks the 
artist must learn to adapt his sketch to the possibilities 
of the block. He is both artist and craftsman and 
every print taken from his blocks is entirely a product 
of his own creation. 

® “Wood block printing in color is becoming an 
ever-increasing medium of artistic expression with 
American artists, and happily so. Prints of this char- 
acter fill a long-felt need of a very large number of 
people of discernment and taste who desire to possess 
the work of artists, but whose material means do not 
admit of large expenditures. The painter-graver is 
making an important contribution in making art 
democratic so that it may be shared by a large num. 
ber of people.’” 
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Provincetown 
Massachusetts 


Blanche Lazzell 
. in her Studio, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 


© “A very remarkable quality in wood block print- 
ing is its lasting interest. It has endured for seven 
centuries and has never aroused such interest as at 
the present moment. The reason is similar to that 
which keeps each eternally fresh in interest and 
message; it is autographic. The artist is responsible 
for every line and effect and so very quaint and 
personal things happen. A group of color block 
printers has developed at Provincetown, Mass. These 
artists have created a genuine impression through 
their honesty and originality of viewpoint.” 


‘Clyde H. Burroughs in “‘The Bulletin of The Detroit Institute of Arts.” 
*Dr. Ellsworth Woodward in The Times-Picayune, New Orleans. 


























The Monongahela at Morgantown by Blanche Lazzell 


@ “Blanche Lazzell's prints take us into realms of 
joy. All are skillfully executed, colorful and cheer- 
ful—there is no confusion; she uses the very simplest 
form of block printing, and never attempts to imitate. 
Her exhibition is a splendid lesson in the technique 
of block printing.’ 

@ “The gaiety and brilliancy of the flowers sur- 





rounding the studio of Blanche Lazzell attract and 
hold our attention whether we glimpse it from the 
waterside or through its narrow approach down an 
unnamed alley. Gay as these surroundings are they 
find a rival in the fascinating interior of this former 
fish house, now one of the most attractive spots in 
Provincetown. It is here that more than a thousand 
visitors have this summer seen Miss Lazzell’s work: 
an exhibition of wood block prints, which would draw 
attention anywhere and in this town with its variety 
of production stands distinctive by reason of its honest 
strength and genuine character. 


@ “Miss Lazzell has always been the enthusiastic 
student that the sincere artist must ever remain. She 
last spring returned from a sojourn among the primi- 
tives in Italy and the museums and ateliers of Paris 
The artist, Albert Gleizes, well known as an exponent 
of abstract art, gave criticism and instruction to Miss 
Lazzell while in that city. For several years her block 
prints and paintings have been exhibited there and 
another opportunity has lately been offered to her to 
show her work at a special Exposition of Abstract 


Art.’” 


‘Oakland Tribune California 
The Advocate, Provincetown, Mass 
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TREES IN DESIGN 


MARGARET REHNSTRAND 
Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


@ Glistening metal will make attractive trees to be 
used for decoration at Christmas in place of natural 
trees. Children enjoy working with different kinds of 
materials and metal offers a pleasant change from 
usual school materials. 


@ The design for metal trees offers many possi- 
bilities. It may be three dimensional with little or no 
surface decoration or the surface may be richly 
decorated. The designs on,the surface may be com- 
posed of units, borders and all-over patterns. 


@ The metal used for trees is aluminum or shiny tin. 
If aluminum is used, the tree should not be over six and 
one-half inches. If tin is used, the form may be some- 
what larger. If the surface is to be decorated, alumi- 
num must be used because tin cannot be modeled. 


@ The pattern of the tree is placed on the metal; 
traced and cut with scissors or metal snips. If the 
tree is not to have a surface decoration, it is com- 
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pleted by shaping with the hands. To make the tree 
stand, bend one part of standard space forward and 
the other backward as shown in the diagram. If the 
surface is to be decorated the metal is placed on a soft 
surface (five or six pieces of paper toweling). The 
paper design is placed on the metal and the lines are 
traced with a sharp pencil. It is not necessary to press 
hard. The metal is then modeled either by pushing 
parts down or by pushing out from the back. Almost 
all of the work can be done on the back. Very little 
pressure is necessary as the design does not want 
to look bulged. Clothespins, meat skewers, trowels 
with various shaped endings may be used. Care 
should be taken that the tool slips easily over surface 
so there will be no scratches 


























@ The trees may be used for table decorations either 
_as a center or for individual favors or place cards. I! 
they are used for favors, they may be made about 
two and one-half inches. They may be used also for a 
mantel decoration. 


@ The metal, especially aluminum, is easy to work 
with so that it is possible for children in the lower 
grades as well as upper grades and high school to 
produce successful problems 
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The schoolroom aquarium was designed by Mr. J. R. Jacobson, Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin 
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Design and construct bird baths and terrariums to stimulate nature appreciation 
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These nature and garden projects should be constructed during 
the fall and winter sessions in preparation for the spring season 
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Modern use of Pyrography used for roadside signs. Historical Marker—WPA worker cutting inscriptions on historical markers 
which will be installed along highways throughout the State of Washington. Thurston County, Olympia, Washington 
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Historical Markers. Tourists looking at one of the Historical Markers installed along highways throughout the State of Washington 
(Built by the WPA). Contributed by Roscoe Wright, Division of Information, and A. W. von Struve, Chief of Data Section 
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Historical Markers. Map drawn by WPA artist showing location of historical markers in the State of Washington 
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Historical Markers. Historical marker on display at Moore Theatre, shown by Department of Highways, during convention 
of State Roads Engineers. These markers were built entirely by WPA labor. King County, Seattle, Washington 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION through a LOVE 





Charles B. Glenn 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 


UST about the time that War reared its ugly head in 
Europe, a program was being developed in the 
public school system of Birmingham, Alabama, to 
integrate with the year’s work the character build- 
ing slogan for 1939-1940, which is ‘Character 
Education Through a Love for the Beautiful.’’ This 
is the fourth step in a cycle of twelve character 
education slogans comprising the period of a child's 

public school life. 





@ ‘Besides being the antithesis of beauty, War can destroy over- 
night priceless art treasures that a nation’s genius has devoted 
centuries to create,’’ declared Mrs. Lenore A. Eldred, chairman of 
the Character Education Committee and former supervisor of art 
in Birmingham Public Schools. “In addition to the inherent ugli- 
ness of War itself, we must emphasize this phase of its destructive- 
ness. A suggestive topic for discussion is what examples of the 
world’s finest art are threatened by the present war in Europe, 
using, if possible, illustrations and lantern slides of these. War is 
inglorious. In our program we glorify the arts of peace which 
result in the creation of things of permanence and beauty.” 


@ To launch fittingly its program of love of the beautiful, the 
Birmingham Board of Education invited Dr. Joseph Kornfeld, 
former United States Minister to Persia and noted author-lecturer, 
to give a series of talks striking the keynote of this theme. Dr. 
Kornfeld, who has a sensitive appreciation of beauty and seems to 
have imbibed also the spirit of beauty-loving Persia, was a happy 
selection. He gave ten talks and, as everybody plays the game 
when the school system adopts a character slogan for the year, he 
spoke before diverse groups—teachers, principals, supervisors, 
the Council of Parent-Teachers, the Pastor’s Union, and a number 
of civic clubs. 


@ Love of beauty Dr. Kornfeld declared an antidote for war. 
War, he said, is the ugliest thing in the world, and obviously a 
generation of children growing up to love beauty would neces- 
sarily hate war. 

@ No project, he stated, calls for closer cooperation between 
school and home than this training in the love of the beautiful, and 
parents can do more to instill this love than teachers. They should 
strive to make home for children a house beautiful. 
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for the BEAUTIFUL 


SARAH ALISON MAXWELL 


Birmingham, Alabama 


@ To business men Dr. Kornfeld gave the challenge that the 
prosperity of a community is in direct proportion to its love of the 
beautiful. Beauty is an aid to trade. An article both beautiful and 
useful sells readily, while one only useful but lacking in beauty 
finds a slow market. Truly it is this love of the beautiful, he said, 
that makes every American a potential buyer. 


@ “Our this year’s slogan concerns all the others, for each 
contributes to ‘Beauty of Character,’ which is the objective of the 
whole program,” Mrs. Eldred stated. 


@ ‘We do not consider beauty as related only to art, but to every 
school subject. However, the art teacher has a special opportunity 
this year to take the lead in helping to make the school and com- 
munity more ‘beauty-conscious.’ 


@ “A widely-adopted suggestion is that each classroom or 
department have a Beauty Corner. Here are suitable arrangements 
for displaying a lovely picture, vase, or other beautiful object. 
This is changed from day to day or from week to week. Patrons are 
often willing to lend their treasures if they are assured of proper 
care. It is a stimulus to interest to exhibit sometimes children’s 
work, when it has qualities of beauty. The idea was suggested by a 
custom of the Japanese, a race keenly sensitive to beauty, to dis- 
play in their home one beautiful object at a time. Where schools 
possess glass cabinets and showcases, they can be used for the 
exhibits and placed in the halls for everyone passing to see and 
enjoy. 


@ ‘Whereas we make a large number of suggestions, each 
school has its own character education committee and maps out a 
program best suited to its needs. At the South Highlands School 
the initial faculty meeting was a Beauty Tea, each teacher bringing 
to it her most beautiful possession. 


@ ‘Many opportunities exist in all departmenis to correlate their 
programs this year to emphasize love of the beautiful. In line with 
this project, the Music Department planned an elabarate Christ- 
mas pageant, blending beauty that was heard, felt, and seen. 
Reading of worth-while books leads to an appreciation of beauty in 
things that influence life and environments. And books in them- 
selves can be things of beauty—a suggestion for the Beauty 
Corner. 


@ “No better field for the study of beautiful form and color than 
that of natural science. Artists of all time have gone to nature for 
decorative motifs. The science room should be able to have a most 
interesting Beauty Corner. Collecting beautiful examples of these 
wonders of nature is a worth-while hobby that should be en- 
couraged as a feature of our beauty project. 


@ “The beauty of gait and posture is taught in physical training 
classes. The home economics and manual arts departments instill 
those principles of design and art structure which result in com- 
bining use and beauty, so that students may know how to make 
wise choices of what to wear and have in their homes. In civics 
there is discussion of the beautiful buildings in Birmingham and 
the types of architecture which they represent. Suggested sub- 
jects for essays are: ‘The Care of Public Parks,’ ‘Respect for Private 
Property,’ and ‘The City Beautiful.’ 


@ “We must set a high standard this year in all that we do, as, 
for instance, in the quality and appearance of written work. It will 
result in ability to do expert and beautiful work. 


@ “The auditorium is a clearing house of all school interests and 
activities and the music, plays, and social activities should feature 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


CREATION VERSUS DICTATION 


NCE a small child drew a picture. In explana- 
tion she said, “It's me.’’ ‘‘But you have only 


”" 


eyes,’ said the teacher. ‘Where is your 
mouth?’ ‘I don’t need a mouth. I’m not 
talking, I'm looking,”” was the child’s reply. 
To me, that anecdote expresses more of the 
basic principles of Child Art than volumes of 
learned statements. To the small child things appear as separate 
items, not as units. He sees head, feet, hands and fingers as 
separate entities, and does not see the body as a whole. He is apt 
to stress that item which seems important to him. This accounts 
for the very large, complete heads with small fragmentary bodies 
so frequently found in lower grade work. 


@ The point to be stressed, however, is that the child sees things 
his way, and not through your adult eyes. He draws things as he 
knows them, and not as he sees them. To be sure, it is possible to 
mould him so thoroughly that he will draw things as he knows you 
want them—but—you have secured an imitation of adult art, not 
an example of child art. 





@ I watched an art class in the first grade, recently, in which the 
teacher stood before the children and drew, step by step, adorable 
little brownies which the children faithfully copied. The result was 
thirty neat papers with thirty carefully drawn, indentical brownies. 
It would be incorrect to say that there was no enjoyment in this 
lesson, for children do love to copy. But—and this is vitally im- 
portant—there was no growth, no creativeness, no individuality. 
Copying is not Art. 


@ I watched another first grade class. The topic was likewise 
brownies. At least ten minutes were spent in discussing the attri- 
butes of brownies. Then, without coaching or models, the children 
proceeded to draw their own conception of brownies. That there 
was originality, creativeness, and enthusiasm in that class cannot 
be doubted. I have sketched a few of the forms to show the diver- 
sity of ideas. That teacher had plannned for growth in mental 
visualization and in actual manual self-expression. 


@ No great percentage of our student bodies will ever become 
artists, for to do so requires skills with which one is born. But 
all may learn to express themselves with the artists’ tools. A 
student may learn techniques, he may give free play to his imagi- 





DAWN E. OLESON, Supervisor of Art 
North Kansas City, Missouri 


nation, he may learn to feel a very real joy over his artistic efforts 
He may learn to see beauty in all around him and to create more 
beauty. 


@ We are interested in children’s art, not in the creation of 
perfect pictures. Therefore, we teach techniques as there is a felt 
need. The giving of suggestions must follow activity on the part 
of the child, never precede it. He must never have his ethereal and 
personal ideas so cramped by directions and preliminary technique 
instructions that he is unable to express his own true thoughts 
I do not mean by that that no instructions may be given. The limit 
ations and the general topic of the lesson should be well discussec 
before a pencil is ever touched to the paper. But—there must be 
an immense leeway allowed for personal expression at all times 


@ Creativeness, then, must of necessity be the basic principle of 
all art instruction in the elementary grades. It is the motivating 
force back of all activity, with technical growth as a subsidiary, 
though necessary, companion. Once the teacher has grasped this 
psychological fact, and put it into practice, she will find her classes 
showing an immense interest in their art work, but she will also 
find that the type of work that she received from them will be of 
much more educational and spiritual value. 


@ The topic, ‘My Idea of Heaven” was assigned to several 
junior high classes. The diversity of responses was highly armusing 
and gratifying. One rural student, whose nightly task i: was to 
bring the cows in over the hills, drew an elevator for cows, similar 
to that used by skiers. Another drew herself in an easy chair, 
reading a book and regaling herself with chocolates, while peside 


her stood a piano, wreathed in cobwebs. Still another child drew 
herself just as comfortably situated in an easy chair, while her 
elder brother stood in the doorway, enveloped in a voiuminous 


apron—washing dishes! One boy drew himself in a very beauti 
ful, long car, with a policeman handing him the license to drive 
A lower grade child, given this same topic, drew herself entirely 
surrounded by ice cream sodas and angels. Another drew a 
street of movie houses, reserved signs in front of each, and 
herself walking down the street with yards of theater tickets. 
Imagination? Of course. And it has not been cramped into any 
prescribed form. Given free outlet, the joy of creation and self- 
expression will prove the greatest impelling factor in the gaining 
of technical skills. 

















LEAF PRINTS FOR ART AND SCIENCE 


HAZEL SEGUIN 


STUDY of leaves is imperative for an 
understanding and appreciation of 
nature and her handiwork because 
green leaves are the factories where- 
in all food is manufactured. As an 
aid in that study, particularly in 
developing an appreciation of the 
beauty and of the variety of shape, of size, and of 
arrangement on the stem, blueprints may be used. 
To make these, regulation blueprint paper may be 
used. Cut a piece large enough for the leaf, place the 
leaf on the blueprint paper next to the coated surface, 
and cover with a piece of glass. This must be done in 
a dark room. Then expose to bright light for three or 
four minutes; remove the exposed paper and rinse it 
in cold water until the leaf is clearly formed. Dry the 
print between blotters. 





® Spatter prints may also be used to show the ex- 
ternal features of the leaf. Pin the leaf on paper. Use 
ink or paints. This may be spattered on paper by an 
insect gun or by using a piece of screening and an 
old toothbrush. When the leaf is removed, the outline 
is on the paper surrounded by spattered color. One 
color or a combination of colors can be used. 


® The system of veining of a leaf is important in 
understanding the food and water relationships of 
plants. To be able to see the veining reveals much 


Science Department, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


and gives an added appreciation of beauty and iniri- 
cacy of design and detail. The smoke print shows the 
vein pattern of the leaves and therein lies its real 
value. To make these, cover a piece of paper with a 
thin coat of grease. Tallow, just as it comes from the 
meat market, is best because it will not be too runny 
when heated. Hold the paper over a candle or lamp 
flame, moving it back and forth to avoid burning. 
When the paper is quite black, lay the side of the leaf 
showing the veining most prominently against the 
smoked surface. Cover with a piece of paper and 
rub well with the fingertips. Take the leaf and lay the 
smoked side down on paper which does not have a 
high gloss surface. Cover with a clean piece of 
paper and rub again, thus transferring the vein 
pattern of the leaf to a permanent print. 


® The printer's ink print is another method by which 
the veining in the leaves may be transferred to paper 
and kept for all time and all sorts of uses such as dis- 
cussion, review, testing, etc., besides the fostering of 
an admiration for the marvels of nature. From a print 
shop obtain some printer's ink (either green or black). 
Coat the under surface of the leaf with ink. Place the 
painted surface on a blotter and rub lightly with the 
fingers to remove excess ink. Then place the leaf in 
position on paper (not glossy) for permanent transfer. 
Cover the leaf with a clean sheet of paper and rub 
over it gently until the transfer is complete. 

















Blue Prints 








Problems of arrangement, workmanship and 
handling of new materials are involved in these 
leaf print problems 





FALL FLOWERS WITH FINGER PAINTS 


Each part of the hand, combined with different rhythms will make a characteristic stroke suggested bv the flower. A background 
color may be laid in and the flower painted directly; or color may be added by dipping the fingers in color needed to make the flower 





Finger painting lends itself beautifully to flower expression. After a little experimentation the finger painter will discover easy 
strokes to make daisies, thistles, roses, hollyhocks, and other flowers. Note the circular movement of the finger to make a rose 
the imprint of the fingertip for the composite flower, and the pressure of the side of the hand for the goldenrod 











CONSERVATION OF EVERGREENS ...A Poster Project 


MRS. JAMES M. KENNEDY 
Garden Club Member, Superior, Wisconsin 
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RUE conservation of the forest is not found in abstain- 
ing from the use of trees, but in a national system of 
forest management, maintaining its perpetuation 
through wise use. 


@ The trees, commonly called evergreens, be- 
longing to the coniferous genera—the pines, 
spruces, firs, cedars and hemlocks—furnish the most 
necessary material for construction of all kinds. 
Forests are of use to man in three principal ways. They supply 
timber, wood and other fuel products. They conserve the moisture 
in the ground, safeguarding our streams, and they also serve as 
centers for many forms of recreation. Forests have a direct relation 
to human well-being. 





@ Our nation for many years never thought of conserving what 
nature had so generously provided in the way of natural forests— 
many countries in Europe have practiced forest conservation for 
centuries—Germany, Sweden, Norway and Finland are good 
examples. We are suffering in countless ways at present for our 
lack of foresight and it will mean years of proper, conservation 
measures before we shall reap the rewards those countries through 
their intelligent methods, enjoy today. 


@ The states of New York and Pennsylvania were among the 
first to adopt a conservation program nearly half a century ago. 
The New England States followed shortly. Wisconsin has been 
actively interested for a shorter period, but a splendid program is 
being worked out in Wisconsin by keen conservationists. It is a 
program which many states will follow, for it has to do with regain- 
ing value from tax delinquent cut-over lands. By reforestation— 
through national forests, state forests, county forests and school 
forests. Some six million acres have been planted with evergreen 
seedlings to date. In a few years it is expected that an annual 
income to the state and counties will be provided through the 
judicious thinning of these forests. In two important social and 
economic aspects these new forests will differ from the old forests. 
They will not be subjected to the destructive cutting, but will be 
managed on a sustained yield basis and employees of the industry 
will not be forced to move from one logging camp or sawmill to 
another, but will become a part of the community. 


@ Man-planted forests are, in many places, covering gray ashes 
with green trees. Fire is the greatest hazard we have in the woods 
and most of the fires are caused by man. Education and law 
enforcement of fire prevention are, two methods employed in 
states where conservation is active. Planted forests can be made to 
offer less danger from fire than naturally seeded forests, for fire 
lanes can be left around a planted unit and these lanes once 
established can be maintained at a very low cost. The state of 
Michigan has one of the best highway planting programs of any 
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state—an area on each side of the road out of range of still lighted 
cigaret stubs is planted with low native shrubs behind which is a 
deep planting of evergreens and some deciduous trees—no 
defacing signboards are allowed. There can be no doubt it is 
restful and the beauty of the trees a sight no passerby forgets. 


@ For years one of the thrills of Chicago’s younger generation, 
and elder too, was the approach and landing of the Christmas-tree 
ship every late November or early December. It was loaded with 
thousands of evergreens cut from the forests in Wisconsin and 
Michigan and brought to the city to give cheer to many homes at 
Christmas time. Such devastation to our forests was brought 
about through the wholesale cutting of evergreens everywhere for 
their time-honored use at Christmas, that many states have been 
forced to put strict conservation measures into effect regarding 
the cutting of such trees. Public opinion was aroused and govern- 
ment authorities made an attempt to restore some of the wastage 
and control the wanton destruction. The Forest Service Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued tags for approved harvesting of Christ- 
mas trees in National Forests. A recent report shows that over 
fifty National Forests in fifteen states tagged Christmas trees. 
Many State Foresters have the authority of tagging Christmas trees 
in thinning forests of private owners and in some states no one is 
allowed to cut Christmas trees to sell unless they have the written 
permission of the owner of the property on which the tree is cut 
and a tag to tie on the tree, furnished by the State Conservation 
Department. 


@ Asa result of our nation becoming Christmas-tree minded and 
apprehensive about their future, planting trees for the sole purpose 
of raising them to be used at Christmas has developed into an 
active business. If a man has a large enough acreage, by a con- 
tinuity of planting, after the first four years he and his children can 
have a continuous harvestable crop and steady income. The 
seedlings may be obtained from the Conservation nurseries in most 
states. By the fourth year small table trees are obtainable and from 
then on by proper thinning the entire first crop will have been sold 
by the end of the twelfth year. Some of the trees can be sold at a 
slightly higher price for a permanent Christmas tree in a front yard. 
The business of growing Christmas trees for either house or yard 
trees is one which is developing to such an extent that in the far 
west there is an Association for the Protection of Christmas Tree 
Growers. Purchasers of Christmas trees should buy only those 
trees which are tagged by the proper authorities in their state. 


@ A list of suggestions was approved regarding the future supply 
of these plants, among them are the growing and marketing of 
Christmas greens on a commercial scale, the correct harvesting of 
native holly and laurel to insure a future supply, and the substi- 
tuting for holly, laurel and ground pine, branches of evergreens 
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such as balsam, pine, etc., as a by-product in lumbering or cut 
from nursery-grown material. 

@ In consequence of the good work done by the Garden Club of 
America members, the growing of both English and American 
holly has become a good business in the states where it will grow. 
Laurel is protected where it is native and is harvested under the 
jurisdiction of State Foresters. Ground pine or any of the club 
mosses should not be used for Christmas greens, because it is 
usually torn up by the roots and in that way destroyed. It takes 
eight years to develop ground pine from the spore and vegetative 
propagation has not been carried out on a sufficient scale to assure 
a crop for the future. 

@ It is encouraging to feel that almost a majority of our nation is 
becoming conservation minded, for it will mean the beginning of 
a new era in our forests of the future. We cannot start too soon to 
provide and plant these vast acres of cut-over and burned-over 
land which are eyesores upon the landscape. An intelligent 
program for the conservation of forests is inevitably bound up with 
problems of growing population and unemployment. In the final 
analysis reforestation is the concern of all branches of public 
welfare. Former Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania says 
“Conservation is clearly a world necessity, not only for enduring 
prosperity, but also for permanent peace.” 
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CONSERVATION PLEDGE 


That the world may be more beautiful for all, I promise not to pluck 
flowers nor destroy plants in woods and fields where they are unprotected, 
except such as flourish abundantly or are in the nature of weeds all 
my influence shall be used to protect wild flowers from destruction by others 
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THE BIRD CALENDAR (A CLASS PROJECT) 
Ayr A 


ses A JANE REHNSTRAND, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 





IRDS are the greatest travelers in the world. 
How would you like to be able, without waiting 
for train or automobile, to just launch into the 
air on some bright, fall day, and flying over land 

q and water, arrive on the shore of South America? 
’ The real reasons why birds that nest in our door- 
yards or barns leave us in the fall of the year, go 
south in the fall and return again in the spring, is not yet fully 
known. Some people say that it is the cold, while others say that it 
is lack of food, and still others say that it is just an old habit or an 
instinct in ages past and that the birds just keep on doing it."”! 





- @ A fine time to get ready for the return of the birds to vour 
community is in the late winter or early spring. 


@ To make the calendar on the opposite page, start by making a 
list of all the birds that have been seen in your community and 
have each child choose his favorite bird from this list. The student 
does some research on his bird—gathering pictures and informa- 
tion regarding his choice. 


@ He is now ready to draw the bird and its habitat. This drawing 
is made on a circle six inches in diameter. It is colored with 
crayons, cut out and filed in an envelope, ready for the spring 
bird migration chart. 


@ The circle composition should include the name, natural color 
of head, back, breast, wings and tail, the original size of the bird, 
and his haunts—forest, field, marsh, roadside or dooryard. The 
information recorded on the individual strips may include the 
song or call of the bird, describing it as clear, loud, continued, 


rapid or slow; where the bird was seen, in trees, bushes or on the 
ground; habits of nest, grass, fibre, mud or bark; shape of bill, 
hooked, curved, straight, long, thick, or short; movements on 
ground, runs, hops or walks; special charactertistics, quarrelsome, 
gentle, timid, likes people, stays in flocks, etc. The teacher and 
students may decide on the amount of information they wish to 
include on the chart. 


@ Bird construction, proportion and crayon rendering may be 
separate art lessons during this activity. As the name of the bird 
must be lettered on the circle (see illustration) a simple upper case 
alphabet should be taught and practiced. (See illustration.) 


@ Strips of paper, 18 by 14 inches should be cut, and the student 
letters his name, the date, etc. in lettering 34 by '5 inch wide. 


@ The child who is first to see a bird, selects his picture from the 
bird folder and mounts it on the chart. On the strip of paper he 
letters his information regarding the bird. He then pastes the strip 
below the bird circle. 


@ This chart may be a fine decoration for the hall or the room 
bulletin board. (Colored construction paper or poster board may 
be used for this mount.) 


@ Note. These bird panels may be glued on the cover of a coffee 
can, whose edges have been painted a harmonizing color, and 
serve as a Christmas gift. A hanger should be placed on the back 
of this coffee can cover plaque before it issent home. (See illus- 
tration above.) Christmas gifts should be started early in the year 





‘Quote Mr. T. J. McCarthy, nature study instructor at the Superior State 
Teachers College. 
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THE SHADOW BOX DORIS OSTROM, Student Science Department, Superior, Wisconsin 





ECENTLY, shadow boxes have become popular 
as a new way of teaching natural science and 
art to children from the lower grades through 
high school. 


@ Just what is a shadow box or diorama, as it 
is sometimes called? It is a small stage or a 
large box, within which nature subjects are 
placed artistically in their original habitats. 
Ferns, lichens, birds, squirrels, mushrooms, cacti, etc., are ar- 
ranged to show a three-dimensional picture. 





@ This problem can be done either in a simple or complex man- 
ner. The most practical materials for grades are those found in the 
immediate surroundings. 


@ A large packing box should be obtained. This box, if painted a 
color which is not too bright, will fill the requirements very ably. 


@ The next step is to decide upon the subject of the display. 
There are two ways to go about this. The shadow box can be 
planned first and the materials searched for afterwards, or the box 
can be designed from materials already on hand. The latter method 
is the most successful, because the student often has difficulty in 
getting the materials which he has shown in his illustration. 


@ Where can natural subjects be obtained? If the school has a 
natural science department, stuffed birds, shells, stuffed animals, 
etc., can usually be found there. The vegetation necessary for the 
arrangement of the box can be gathered by the children in the 
fields and woods, or potted plants can be used to simulate the 
vegetation of the original habitat. 


@ After the materials are assembled, the background must be 
considered. This is an important part of the set-up, because it must 
show distance, as well as the natural habitat of the birds, fish, or 
other wild life being displayed. A fine background for any arrange- 
ment can be made easily with wrapping paper, which takes chalk 
well, and is inexpensive. 


@ The class as a whole might draw a number of backgrounds 
which could be used over and over again. Such subjects as blue 
sky, sunset sky, stormy sky, desert, mountains, forests, lakes, 
ocean, hills, and streams, which could be worked out in a com- 
paratively short time. 


@ Various means of lettering the objects in the box can be used. 
Small cards, neatly lettered, may be placed near their respective 
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Use a picture frame to finish 
the edges of your shadow box 





Drawing of the shadow box 
described in this article 


objects inside the shadow box. These cards should be colored in 
some way so that they do not detract attention from the main center 
of interest. Then, too, a larger card may be placed in a standard on 
top of the box, or a larger card may be placed just inside the shad- 
ow box. The first method is the most successful in the greater 
number of cases. The color of the cards should harmonize with 
the ae matter—white should not be used as it stands out too 
much. 


@ The information necessary for an accurate set-up would be 
gathered by the students before the problem was started, from 
books, magazines (and in the upper grades, from the students’ 
notes on nature study lectures). This research would be revealed 
for the most part on the cards, hence they are very important. 


@ This is the type of information found on a shadow box card 
(taken from a card used in a set-up which displayed the various 
kinds of pine): 

@ ‘The black spruce, white pine, and Norway pine are found 
native in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. They are three of 
the most valuable trees in the United States. Not only can their 
value be measured in lumber output, but also in their invaluable 
service in soil conservation. The thick growth of these ‘conifers’ 
in our northern states has in the past held the rushing waters of 
spring rains and melting snow to stop the floods and resulting soil 
erosion.” 

@ The wording of the information for the card would serve as an 
English lesson in sentence construction. 


@ The procedure followed in the actual preparation of the 
shadow box is illustrated in the drawing on this page (which con- 
tains the ruffled grouse), made by a student. 


@ A female ruffled grouse or partridge was chosen from the 
collection of stuffed birds in the natural science department. The 
habitat of this northern bird was shown by means of sand, rocks, 
and native grasses. The soft oranges of the bird’s feathers, and the 
deep blue of the chalk background formed the complementary 
color scheme that made the whole arrangement very beautiful. 
Since the information concerning the ruffled grouse was placed on 
a dull orange card, it did not take one’s interest from the partridge, 
which was placed to one side among the grasses. 


@ The student can obtain satisfactory results only if he applies the 
fundamentals of art to the problem. His creative ability will be 
revealed in the construction of the box, the arrangement of the 
nature subject, the lettering of the card, and in his use of the 
principles of color and design. 











PHOTOGRAPHY AND CONSERVATION . 





Photo by Fred Jarvis, Eastman 
Kodak Shop, Duluth, Minnesota 





Photo courtesy of Fred Jarvis Photo courtesy of Fred Jarvis 


@ Photography is rapidly becoming a part of every progressive school program. Conservation and science classes, art, dramatics, garden 
forestry, and 4-H clubs use this medium in their projects. Every community has its beautiful trees, streams, lakes, hills and valleys. Many 
of which are “‘taken for granted”’ until the artist sketches them or the cameraman reproduces their beauty on his lens. 

@ To stimulate interest in conserving the beauty of our state and communities, organize a camera club and instigate trips to local streams, 
lakes, forests, and so on, to take pictures. The best snapshots should be enlarged, mounted on large cardboard, and displayed in 
local shop windows or on the school bulletin board. Compositions with the camera may be as as effective a method of teaching art principles 


as by sketching and painting. 











LEAF AND FLOWER PRINTING _ anatpu stensack, st. Charles, Minnesota 








NE of the most fascinating methods of teaching both handicraft 

and nature study in a combined course is found in leaf and 
flower printing. The equipment is inexpensive and easily obtain- 
able almost anywhere: 


@ One piece of plate glass, or ordinary double strength glass, 
twelve inches square; one rubber-surfaced roller twelve inches in 
width; several rubber-surfaced rollers one inch in width; a small 
amount of printer's ink in the color or colors desired; several sheets 
of large-sized blotting paper; a supply of paper with a soft, ab 
sorbent finish; a supply of semi-smooth finished paper; a supply of 
any type cloth that is desired; and a supply of subject matter. 
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@ The plate glass is used as an ink plate to ink the leaf for print- 
ing. The twelve-inch roller is for use in impressing the leaf upon 
the ink plate and later to impress the leaf upon the selected surface 
that is to receive the imprint. The small, inch-wide rollers are for 
use in spreading the ink thinly and evenly upon the glass plate. 
The large sized blotting paper is used beneath the sheets receiving 
the imprint. The blotting paper is also used beneath the cloth when 
printing thereon. The absorbent paper, such as a cheap grade of 
mimeograph paper, is used directly over the leaf when inking the 
leaf and later when printing. This avoids inking the large roller 
and resultant smudging. 


@ Until one has learned the technique of this type of printing 
it is suggested that leaves be used as the first subject. This tech- 
nique is developed only with practice. The printing should be 
done for a time upon paper. Later, after acquiring experience, 
cloth may be used. After this step one is then ready to advance 
to the more difficult stage of printing coniferous specimens and 
flowers. 


@ The method of printing leaf impressions upon paper is not 
difficult. Deposit a small amount of ink in the center of the glass 
plate. Using one of the small, one-inch rollers roll the printer's 
ink outward from the center, covering a portion of the glass large 
enough to accommodate the subject, with a very thin layer of the 
ink. 


@ To place the leaf upon the inked plate lift the leaf by the end of 
the stem with one hand and by the extreme tip with the other hand. 
The upper surface or the face of the leaf must be placed downward 
towards the inked surface. Holding the leaf horizontally and ap- 
proximately one-quarter-inch above the inked area of the glass 
plate, drop the leaf. Place a sheet of soft, absorbent paper over the 
leaf and entire inked area so as to protect the large roller from 
becoming inked. Using the twelve-inch roller, roll from the center 
of the leaf towards the ends, with a firm but not heavy pressure. 
Remove the protective paper and discard. 


@ Arrange the sheet of paper which is to receive the impression 
upon a smooth, flat surface, with a piece of cardboard or blotting 
paper beneath. Remove the leaf from the inked plate by freeing 
the tip of the leaf and the end of the stem with a needle or pin. 
Hold the tip of the leaf in one hand, the end of the stem in the other 
hand. The lifting of the leaf from the ink plate is performed in 
one smooth, continuous motion, lifting the leaf vertically, at the 
same time moving the hands slowly away from each other. This 
method avoids the tendency to smudge. 


@ Place the finished print in an out-of-the-way place and allow 
to dry for several hours. Later, information may be typed or hand 
printed upon the finished print and the entire print given a coat 
of quick-drying varnish. This will prevent the print from becom- 
ing easily soiled and smudged. 


@ In printing upon cloth place a piece of blotting paper large 
enough to accommodate the area necessary to receive the print 
beneath the cloth. Place the blotter and cloth upon a surface where 
the cloth may be stretched tightly and evenly. Thumb-tack in 
position and proceed with the printing by the same method used in 
printing upon paper. Care must be exercised to use only sufficient 
ink consistent with securing sharp, definite prints. 


@ Flower printing is performed in the manner described above. 
The flower chosen must be well open and placed face downward 
during inking and printing. 


@ In printing flowers with the accompanying foliage, the foliage 
must be fixed in place by the use of thin strips of adhesive tape used 
in such a manner and quantity to make the entire subject a compact 
unit that may be lifted without having straggling portions to smudge 
the print. The tape is applied to the back or the side which will be 
away from the ink and printing surface. 

















The beautiful rhythms of nature are ex- 
pressed in these freehand brush studies 
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Draw and paint natural forms to 
stimulate appreciation of nature 


This painting may be studied for its 
fine construction drawing, exquisite 
forms, and beautifully executed 
washes and brush handling 
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x xxx WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND LEGEND 2222 


T. J. MCCARTHY, Professor of Biology and Nature Study 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 





ILD flowers have many appeals to beauty-loving 
people and not the least to the artist. Look 
around you and in everyday life the designs and 
beauty of flowers are in common use by the 
painter and designer in homes, churches and 
other buildings. 


@ It is then my purpose in this short article to 
appeal to your sentiment and love of beauty so 
that these wild, beautiful things of nature may not disappear. It 
has been said that we do not live by bread alone, but by the 
beautiful and inspiring things about us. 


@ Much of the legends, myths, and fables of olden times that 
have come down to us from our forefathers pertains to trees and 
flowers, and tells us something of the mental process of unschooled 
men. We sometimes hear that ours is a dull and prosaic language, 
no poetry in our speech, but we use terms and usages which con- 
nect us to the childhood of the race, when imagination ruled. 
We say “‘as beautiful as the rose, or like the lily for purity, the oak 
for strength, and willowy form, we extend the olive branch of 
peace.’ Fine meanings are read into the legends and myths of 
flowers. And many states and nation- have chosen flowers to 
represent them in sentiment. The Rose for England, the Lily for 
France, the Thistle for Scotland. Although botany was not taught 
in Shakespeare's time, he mentions one hundred fifty trees and 
flowers. The religions of all peoples draw large upon plant lore 
for their usages and figures, even the Christians, in such passages 
in scriptures as ‘‘consider the lilies of the field.”’ 


@ Flowers in olden times intruded themselves into the medical 
field and curious ideas grew up that if the external appearance of 
the plant resembled the disease it would cure that disease. The 
aspen shook, they were good for the palsy, nettle tea was good for 
nettle rash, and wood sorrel, having a heart-shaped leaf, was a 
heart cordial, and the liverwort for the liver. 


@ People adopted the names of flowers and plants. In old 
Roman times the Coepiones were Mr. and Mrs. Onion. The 
Pisones were the Peas. Cicero was Mr. Chick-pea. To this day we 
have the Rose family, and the Asters, and the Indian names of 
Wild Rose and Beat Lily. 


@ And so we eat, wear, smoke, and drink of the juices of plants, 
there are dreams in some, medicines in others, and in others, 


death. 


@ Of the many myths and legends relating to wild flowers, to us 
of this region none are more interesting than those told by the 
Indians who lived about the great lake, the famous Hiawatha 
country. And when the little Hiawatha looked up into the sky and 
saw the rainbow, whispered to his nurse, ‘‘What is that, Nokomis?” 
and the old Nokomis answered, 





‘“Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairies, 
When on earth they fade and perish 
Blossom in that heaven above us.” 


@ Some beautiful legends and myths cluster about the following 
wild flowers: 


@ Lily. The devout flower. The lily is mentioned in the most 
ancient legends, and typed for virginity and innocence. The rose 
speaks of the beauty of the earth, but the lily dreams of a new 
heaven and a new earth. As the Lord walked in the garden by 
moonlight, all the flowers bent their head except the lily. ‘I am so 
much fairer than my sisters,’’ she said, ‘‘that I stand erect as He 
goes by."’ But seeing all others bow, a blush suffused her face and 
tinges it still. 

@ Notice its frequent use in art, especially during this season. 
“The fisher casts his net into the sea and still the lilies bloom in 
Galilee.’’ It is a favorite on our altars and in our homes at Easter. 
Strangely, the lily remains unchanged. This purity and immu- 
tability makes of it a divine flower. 


@ Arbutus. Called by the Pilgrims ‘‘May flower.’ It grows in 
Minnesota near Duluth, Kettle River, and the Valley of St. Croix. 
Grows only in North America. The Chippewa Indians said, 
“While the earth was still covered with the death cloth of snow, a 
beautiful maiden appeared. Her cheeks were red like the wild 
rose and her eyes glowed like the eyes of the fawn at night and 
her hair was black as the raven’s wing. When she breathed the 
white covering melted. Then she knelt on the ground and took 
from her bosom rose white flowers and hid them under the leaves."’ 


@ Columbine. Colorado state flower. Many believe it should be 
our national flower. A favorite of Ruskin. Leaf has thirteen points, 
name from Columba, a dove, same derivation as Columbus. In 
olden times it was thought typical of infidelity. It, with the rose, 
was the badge of the royal house of Lancaster. Leaf and flower are 
a favorite motive in decoration. Legend has it a beautiful girl was 
about to be married to a wealthy suitor whom she despised, and 
not to the handsome young suitor, when a fairy appeared and 
changed her into a wonderful creature called Columbine. 


@ Water Lily. In German fable, water nymphs hide from the 
eyes of men by taking the shape of water lilies, resuming the forms 
of women when the strangers have passed, while an evil spirit 
lurks beneath the round leaves to punish those who try to harm his 
sea roses. The yellow water lily should have some praise, for 
Hiawatha’s canoe 


“Floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn 
Like a yellow water lily.”’ 


@ Violet. Celts and Greeks decorated brides’ beds with it. 
Napoleon said he would return from Elbe when the violets bloomed, 
and he kept his word. On the petals may be seen the strands of an 
Indian maiden’s hair which she bound as a tender chain about her 
lover's neck. And the red men called it the ‘heads entangled." 

@ Orchid. A beautiful flower, but there is nothing beautiful 
about its origin. Orchis, the son of a nymph and a satyr, who 
attacked a nymph and was torn to pieces. Whereupon the gods, 
seeing that he had made such a nuisance of himself in life, that he 
should be of some benefit in death, and so changed him into this 


(Continued on page 10-a) 
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TREE SKETCHING in the 
CLASSROOM sane REHNSTRAND 


Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


O simplify the problem of learning to draw trees this method 

is suggested. Have each student find a branch of a tree or bush 
that offers interesting arrangement of branches and possible tree 
growth. These should be about a foot tall. 


@ Use clay or plasticine for a standard and arrange the branch 
to look like a miniature tree. See illustration. The model may 
stand on the pupil’s desk or near by. 


METHOD OF SKETCHING 


@ (1) Study the action or rhythm of the tree. Sketch the main 
lines of action. 


@ (2) Study the proportion of larger branches as compared to 
minor ones. 


@ (3) The joints are important and should be carefully studied 
and accurately sketched. 


FOR A FLOWER SHOW 


W.W.WHEATLY, Zaandam Farm, Lakeside, California 


ECENTLY when our garden club had its annual show the school 

at Lakeside worked out a “test tube” flower arrangement, 
which caused no small amount of interest, inspiring persons from 
the Natural History Museum to make the 20-mile trip from San 
Diego to see it. 


@ The frame was mitered at the corners, and joined together 
with removable pins, so that the entire thing could be taken apart 
and stored for another year. 


@ This kind of display not only makes possible the showing of 
a vast variety of flowers in little space, but knits the lower grades 
together in a common endeavor. It was a splendid activity and 
one well worth spending the required effort to accomplish. 





PROJECT WITH LEAVES AND FLOWERS 


ELIZABETH M. ANTHONY 
Dwight Jr. School, Englewood, N. J. 


N INTERESTING way to teach conventional design (both for 
the children and the teacher) is through the use of leaves and 
flowers. 

@ When we worked out the project not long ago, my children of 
the third and fourth grades were most enthusiastic. They brought 
their flowers from their own home gardens: cosmos, asters, small 
chrysanthemums, even dandelions, and the leaves they gathered 
from the playground, which was easy enough and of no expense. 





@ Each pupil was supplied with a sheet of cream or white manila 
drawing paper 9 by 12 inches, and a leaf or flower of his own 
choosing. They were instructed to carefully tear the leaf or flower 
apart, noting the while the tiny petals, stamen, pistil, and the vein- 
ings of the leaves. With these parts then, they were to make a con- 
ventional design. I explained the meaning of the word con- 
ventional, and they loved it, for it seemed to be part of themselves. 

@ As you will see by the accompanying illustration, some of the 
children made border designs of both leaves and flowers, while 
others made block designs from the leaves. 


@ It is a worth-while project for it makes a child see the beauty 
of design in nature. 
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THE ART OF TEMPOLA-CRAFT 


WITH 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 


a Ase 





ARTISTA WATER COLORS 
THE NEW NO. 09 BOX 


EIGHT RICH, VIBRANT COLORS — A METHOD, WITH THE MEDIUM 


CRAYOLA CRAYON 
THIS DESIGN WAS MADE WITH 
CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON AND 
ARTISTA TEMPERA COLOR 
BLACK. THE DRAWING WAS fj] (ye 
MADE IN CRAYOLA CRAYON = {| scuoor cravoxs 
AND BLACK 7EMPERA COLOR j Saeerers 
FLOWED OVER THE CRAYON 22S 
NOTE THE EIGHT COLORS @ RED DRAWING. THE TEMPERA COLOR RESISTS THE WAX 


@ YELLOW @ BLUE @ PEACOCK BLUE OF THE CRAYON, GIVING AN UNUSUAL EFFECT. 


@ BURNT UMBER @ CHARCOAL GRAY @ waLL DECORATIONS @ END PAPERS ® 


@ MAGENTA @ WHITE. THESE COLORS cover PAPERS @ DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES 
GIVE A REGULAR COLOR WHEEL, WITH 

















MANY NEW COLOR MIXTURES, AS WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU 
YELLOW MIXED WITH PEACOCK BLUE THE MANY USES OF CRAYOLA CRAYON 
MAKES A BRILLIANT EMERALD GREEN. MADE BY 

MANY UNUSUAL COLORS. BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 EAST 42nd ST., N.Y. 





BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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LA COIFFURE 
by Soyrqur 
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i] Detail of drawing reproduced actual size. Courtesy Durand-Ruel. 
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This crisp pe neil shets “h not only reveals the rare wit for which 
Cnnus 
Coloring, 

, % 


lorain is famous but his extreme economy of line. Note how, 
with this versatile medium, he accents the center of interest with 
crisp blacks — dismissing non-essentials with afew light swift touches. 
And when you use colored 
pencils ask for Venus Col- 


oring, made in 28 colors. 


If vou have a passion for infinite detail or like to paint in broad 
strokes, Venus Drawing Pencils will give you all the latitude you 
want. Their seventeen degrees — from the very black 6B to the Strong thin lead. Sharpens 
very light oH provide enormous range. And their smooth, strong 


colloidal lead gives peace of mind “ hile you work. ‘Try them! 


easily, safely ! 


Colloidal Process — U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 


CGmovicue Fi Pore Company 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Also made in CANADA by in ENGLAND by 
Venus Pencil Company, |td., Toronto Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London 
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CREATIVE 


ART 
for GRADED SCHOOLS 











projects. 


outlines. 





Every lesson offers the pupil method and inspiration 
for self-expression in seasonal problems and general 


. original lessons in crayon, paint and cut paper 
are supplemented by reproductions of famous master- 
pieces in true facsimile colors with picture study 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


goox mares aes DRAWING 


for supervisors - 


books published. 


Send today for detailed circular describing these books or send 50c for a single book and Teacher’s Manual. State Grade 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


. a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step 
of the work for each problem. .. 
a real aid to the grade teacher in 
presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 


In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will 
prove its superiority by comparison with any similar 


A New Series 
of Eight Books and 


Teacher’s Manuals for 


Grades | to VIll 


a wealth of suggestions 











== N — 
LINOLEUM cuTTERS “LEINOZIPS 


Have you tried the SPEEDBALL Linozip Cutters? 
These are held like a pencil or brush and are 
drawn toward the user. They are excellent for free 
sketching and back —>~ being faster and safe 
for children to — Today you can buy every 
need for linoleum activities by specifying the name 


SPEEDBALL 


Linoleum Cutters Linoleum White Surface 
Brayers Blocks & Unmounted 
Sets Presses 
Books Oil & Water Soluble Inks 


END FOR FREE LESSON CHARTS 





«. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens, Boston Pencil Sharp- 
eners, SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau FE& 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners EXCHANGE Bureau 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for the 
material noted in each item. 





One of the biggest dime’s worth of supple- 
mentary information as to why we have art in 
schools has come out in the 40-page booklet 
entitled “Art Without Frames.” This is the work 
of the senior class at Pratt Institute who worked 
under the supervision of Vincent A. Roy. Send 
your 10-cents to Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and discover in a very 
simple way the importance of art in your everyday 
life, in education, in dress, in the home, in indus- 
try, in fine arts, in crafts—well I could go on for a 
long list of other things, but the one big idea 
behind all this is the fact that art is not something 
all by itself, but it comes in and touches practically 
every subject and every part of our lives. Isn't 
it worth a dime just to know about where to look 
for this and how to tell other people about it? 


. . . 


On July 19th, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany presented over Station WX2BS a tele- 
vision broadcast entitled ‘Landscape Painting.”’ 
The broadcast was under the direction of Mr. 






TOOL OF IOOI USES 
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Teach the Easy 


HANDEE-CRAFT 
Technique 


The Handee is ideal 
for classroom us¢ 

It’s the most versa 

tile tool of its type, 
easy to handle and 
responds quickly to 
the student's slight 

est whim. 


Nothing like it for making all kinds of min 
iatures, wood carvings, puppets, costume jewelry, 
what nots, magazine racks, plastic and metal 
novelties. The Handee also etches on glass, 
bronze, pewter and other hard substances 


Uses 300 different accessories to grind, drill, 
engrave, polish, cut, carve, rout, saw, sand, 
sharpen, etc. Plugs in any AC or DC socket 


CATALOG Send today for 64-page catalog 
showing Handees $10.75 and up, 
line of accessories. 

FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 


Ten easy-to-make Handee Hobbies plans for student 
project work. Regular price, 25« 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe Street Dept. SO Chicago, Illinois 


Send Catalog 10 Handee Hobbies Plans SO-10 


also complete 


NAME 


ADDRESS 













@ @ © THIS DRAWLET PEN 


Send for your free Drawlet Pen today. There is 
absolutely no obligation. Learn first hand how well 
it does every lettering or broad-line drawing job. 















Once you have used a Drawlet Pen you'll know 
why it is so popular with art supervisors and 
instructors ... and so highly recommended 
for advanced students as well as 
for beginners. 








Drawlet Pens areavail- 
able in round, square 
and shading nibs. 


ONLY Soc 


A clear, logical text-book 
on the handling of pens 
and lettering. 66 pages. 


9) oO ——_—_—_-  —-| 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
76 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


é3 feu deabou DRAWLET Pens |. 


























Stephan L. Mewman, President of Art Education, 
Inc., New York City. Beginning with Claude 
Lorraine and ending with Cezanne, the works of 
the great masters of landscape painting during 
the past three hundred years were reviewed in 
pictures. Mr. Newman is well known to many of 
our readers in the Eastern Arts and Western Arts 
Associations. 


“The Story of Western Pines,’’ recently pub- 
lished by the Western Pine Association, has been 
prepared to give the younger generation an 
insight into modern, pine lumbering operations. 
This comprehensive little book describes briefly 
the harvesting of mature Western Pine forests and 
their speedy conversion into many useful forest 
products by a great industry employing thousands 
of skilled workers in their woods, camps, mills 
and remanufacturing plants. 


For Your Fall Art Projects... 


(WEBER) 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 





pe nd 


Weber Blocks are known for quality. 





from specially 
5-ply wood block and sanded on ‘all - sides. 
Now made in two styles: 


WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 

















While of interest to all ages, “The Story of 
il , ‘ : Full +" brown linoleum, with special white coat- 
1.7 > Western Pines” has been written primarily for ing providing hard, rigid printing surface. Elim- "S 
_ Not Too Early students in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades. The inates drawing in severse. Mounted type high. = 
To Plan Original Greeting story is told in simple terms, is set in large, “Black-on-White”’ LINOL BLOCKS 
Cards for Christmas readable type and is devoid of any advertising or NEW! You see what vou get én the process of “a 
‘ e 
a rs) a P) 2 a es to manufacturers ee = brands. Lineloon. ‘What. is ont ‘ont shows waite and - 
ew books ever published dealing with the prints white. Un-inked block and print from ‘ie 
Revelour and Textone in beautiful color American lumber industry have been more pro- ae Se eee 4 
a" and Fibertone in cream and gray fusely illustrated, for out of a total of 64 pages, an AQUAPRINT INK pes 
ord variety and unusually effective ; : 
are equivalent of 42 pages are illustrated. A Water Soluble Block Printing Ink in Black, pa 
surfaces for . . . Block Printing White and Nine Bright Colors. Le 
Modern Stencilling At the back of the book is a list of general ques- COMPLETE LINE OF BLOCK PRINT SUPPLIES ” 
* Air Brush tions based on the story, which teachers will find Circular on Request on 
and Other Processes helpful for schoolroom use. Mention also is made ee 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOKLET in the book of the Western Pine Association's F. WEBER co. 
DEPARTMENT A three educational sound films, which are now ary A ee 1A. “PA 4653 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER being widely shown in schools and other educa- ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
aad + or ee —S oe Sr. tional institutions. No rental charge is made. « «© « Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer » » » 
With the opening of a new school year close at ga 
+c School Arts, October 1940 Se. 





























Six Short Steps to Better Art Teaching 





























= EAD DIVISIONS 
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Ships in Decoration 


A collection of 17 large 84" x 11” plates giving 
you 98 different ship designs. Use them as deco- 
rations, panel designs, book plates, borders. 
Make each lesson a voyage of adventure with 
these motifs and the 4-page folder telling you 
about 15 different mediums for use with these 


plates. 
No. 114 Price $1.00 


Indian Arts 
Pueblo and Navajo 


One hundred eighty designs as well as interesting 
pictures of the Indians themselves. Twenty- 
seven plates, three in color, showing the Indian 
costumes for their ceremonial dances. The plates 
are loaded with designs used for pottery, bas- 
ketry, religious dolls, rugs, blankets, jewelry, 
moccasins, and belts. 


No. 157 Price $1.50 


How to Draw the Human Head 


10 large jumbo plates 10” x 14” give you one 
simple “rule of the thumb” to make the lessons 
in head and face drawing so interesting and suc- 
cessful that you enjoy the work with your pupils. 
Complete detailed discussion about each plate is 
given by author Arthur Sanden. 


No. 108 Price $1.00 


Landscape in Decoration 


You will seldom find a collection of landscapes 
which approach this group of 57 decorations 
shown on these 17 plates, 8'4"x 11". They may 
be used for wall decoration, tiles, parchment 
shades, poster work, illuminated manuscript, 
wood cuts, book plates, tooled leather, pen and 
ink, stained glass. 


No. 113 Price $1.00 


Mexico 


17 plates— 814” x 11”—give you 50 applied 
Mexican designs, as they are used in textiles, 
tiles, pottery, lacquered chests and toys as only 
the Mexicans can do it. Along with the designs 
you get pictures of Mexican scenes, equal to a 
trip to Mexico. 


No. 118 Price $1.00 


How to Draw 
the Human Figure 


10 fine plates, 11” x 14”, of instructional dia- 
grams showing how to block-out and draw the 
human figure, how to get the right proportions, 
how the human figure you draw is larger than 
the actual human body, how to draw figures in 
action, how to draw hands and feet. 


No. 158 Price $1.50 
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Orders with money orders or checks shipped postpaid immediately 











Send Orders to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1010 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 








‘A whole library in one book 


iS FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 


x 


COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 






By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information.” 
‘Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price.’’ 
“The book is equally adapted to the school and home.” 





“APPLIED ART” is the ‘‘best seller’ in art text, 
over 50,000 copies now in use. It is rich in ‘good 
art’’ ideas, full of suggestions for Creative Art expres- 
sion. ..in allschool grades. It isa condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
colors. Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft. 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work...one 
to twelve. 

“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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hand, junior high school principals, teachers, 
manual arts instructors and school librarians 
should take advantage of the opportunity offered 
them and secure a copy of ‘The Story of Western 
Pines.” Single copies will be furnished free and 
schools desiring quantity lots for distribution to 
students can secure them at nominal cost. Ask 
for B—40l. 

The Institute for Research has completed a 
study of and provided a monograph on ‘‘Art as a 
Career” which will be of interest to all our 
readers. Beginning with the Historical Develop- 
ment of Art and Art mediums this monograph 
describes the types of art included in a “‘fine arts” 
career, education and training courses of study, 
schools, scholarships, travel, personal qualifica- 
tions and the advantages and disadvantages of an 
art career. 

“Art as a Career’ will answer many of the 
questions of your students and should be on file 
in every art library. The cost is $1.00 per copy. 
Size 814 by 11 inches, 20 pages and cover. For 
further information mention B-402. 


. . . 


ANOTHER WITNESS FOR CREATIVE ARTS 


The Universal School of Handicrafts reports the 
current summer session to be the best in the 
school’s history, the month of July having shown 
a three hundred per cent increase over the same 
month last year. Many of the students are school 
and college teachers from all sections of the 
United States. 

Creative arts and handicrafts instruction is 
being introduced in so many public school sys- 
tems that adequately trained teachers are in 











OR new enthusiasm and interest in 
Fall and Winter art class projects, 
use brilliant, smooth-working Alpha- 
color colored chalks. Alphacolor will 
help your classes produce color effects 
you never before thought possible. 


Send 50 cents fora full size, 24-color 
box of Alphacolors and two Projects 
Sheets, each packed with new, live 
ideas for the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas season. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., Dept. SA-104 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Herewith 50 cants for 24-stick box of Alphacolors 
and 2 Holiday Project Sheets, sent postpaid. 


Nome 
Address 
City & State 
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Awards, today. 








This can be a “first step” to 
success for you— 


EXPERIENCE~HONORS=SCHOLARSHIPS 
Free travel and cash are open to those who com- 
pete in the 1941 HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Forty-two cash prizes, scholarships to such schools as Carnegie Tech and 
Pratt Institute, a trip at the expense of Chevrolet Motors, Certificates of 
Award to all Prize and Honorable Mention winners—all these are open 
to competitors in the 1941 annual Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards. 
The experience gained by working in competition with 
others and the awards when you win them are invaluable 
aids in helping you get after graduation work or entrance 
to advanced schools. 

Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


HIGGINS 


FIRST PRIZE 


petition, 1940. Drawn by Frank Newman, Age 17, High School 
‘ aq J 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


anil 


Black Drawing Ink Division, Free-hand Com 


of Music & Art, New York City. Teacher: Miss Eugenia Redka 




















SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
is Easy with 








this NAZ-DAR KIT! 





COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL . . . the most in- 

expensive and satisfactory kit for all classroom work, 

posters, banners, greeting cards, etc! Paints ready 

mixed... enough for several hundred cards. Easy- 

to-follow instructions. All supplies of the same high 
rade as in regular commercial shops. Complete kit, 
10.00. Send in your order TODAY! 


We also manufacture larger kits for school 
use. Write Dept. SAIO for information 


NAZ-DAR Co., 4014N. Rockwell,Chicago 








FREE JAPANESE 
PRINT EXHIBITION 








The Great Wave 
$2.00 


by Hokusai 


A distinctive group of modern and antique 
Japanese Color Woodblock Prints new 
totheart world is available to educational 
institutions, free of charge, for exhi- 
bition purposes. No obligation—gen- 
erous commission allowed. Information 
and catalogue sent upon request. 


THE ROBERT-LEE GALLERY, INC. 
69 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











demand. Another factor that has increased avoca- 
tional enrollments is the nervous strain caused by 
world conditions. When people become worried 
or jittery, weaving, wood carving, ceramics or 
other creative activities have great stabilizing 
power. It is occupational therapy applied before 
people become really sick. Through cooperation 
with the National Refugee Association, students 
are receiving specialized training. 

Since the school was founded five years ago, 
over 2600 students have ben trained. The school 
quarters were enlarged this spring to provide full 
facilities for the enlarged summer groups. A new 
school catalog has just been printed and will be 
mailed to all those making requests to School 
Arts for B-403. 

_ . . 
CONSERVATION INFORMATION 

All interested in a more extended program of 
conservation of natural resources may find much 
help from State Departments. As one typical 
example, Wisconsin has issued a sheet listing 
motion pictures and slides for free distribution, 
including silent motion pictures of animals, birds, 
fish, forestry, plants and scenery; colored lantern 
slides of flowering forests, parks, and birds; dis- 
play photographs of conservation activities, 
scenic attractions and recreational facilities. 
Other states are probably as well equipped to 
care for education in the department of conserva- 
tion. 


NEW SERIES OF HANDICRAFT 
TEACHING FILMS READY 

A series of six new instructional films dealing 
with Handicraft Arts is announced for release 
effective September 15 by Garrison Film Distribu- 
tors, Inc. The films have been produced in co- 
operation with the Universal School of Handi- 
crafts under the supervision of Edward T. Hall, 
Director of the School. 

Arthur Browning, writer for photographic 
publications, and independent film director and 
producer, directed this series which is keyed for 
adult and elementary school use. The six one- 
reel films are: 

1. Elementary Manual Training: Making a 
Fine Gift Box 

2. Marionettes, Construction and Manipu- 
lation 


V2 «3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 








Leather and Leathercratt 
Supplies 


for every purpose. Free catalogue on 
request showing the original Moccasin- 
kits for indoor and outdoor wear. White, 
natural (for carving), and oil tanned. 
Complete line of leathers, lacings, snaps, 
tooling and carving tools, etc. 


Complete line for schools and camps 


O. H. DUGAN & CO. 


44 South Street s-2 Boston, Mass. 




















HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft .. Beadcrafts . . Plastics 
Papercrafts.. Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
FREE CATALOG 


LEISURECRAFTS 
Dept. S 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 
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KOH-I-NOOR 
DRAWING PENCILS 


10c ..., 


Manufactured in U. S. A. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














BESIDES THE WORLD FAMOUS 
Perry Pictures 


of which millions have been used in schools and homes, 
and whichcost only ONE CENT each, Size 3x39, 
1000 subjects, TWO CENTS each, Size 5!ox8, 2250 
subjects, for 60 cents’ worth or more of either size, as- 
sorted as desired, we also supply Miniature COL- 
ORED Pictures at ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each 
for 60 cents’ worth or more, postpaid, assorted as 
desired. Hundreds of these subjects. 

FREE to teachers: Abridged Catlaog and two samples 
of the Perry Pictures and sample of Miniature Colored 
Pictures and a list of subjects of many of these colored 
pictures FREE to teachers, if you send name of school 
and your grade. 

Perry Pictures Catalogue of 1600 small illustrations 
for 15 cents in stamps or coin. 





The Perry Pictures Company 


Madonna of the Chair Raphae AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS Malden, Massachusetts 


























Leath ft Supplies ‘* Schoo! jac for Instructors 
ge ere of nes snl Ba ben Craft Supplies and Sa ae 


Lacing, Tooling Calf in Skins, Cut Projects, Tools, 


M al 7 nll i , in Leathercraft .. Archery . . Plastics . . Block Printing 
— ee eee aan —— Reedcralt ...Wood ee Modeling 
CHAS. A. TOEBE LEATHER CoO. equedt eatarse . 
Established 1872 DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP for Dependable Craft Supplies 
149 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Wheeling, W. Va. 


























“PUPPETS - 


INCREASE INTEREST IN ART... 
DEVELOP SKILLS 


A puppet club in your school or puppet projects 
in diferent classes will enthuse both pupils and 
teachers. You can correlate puppet productions 
with other subjects, e.g. History, Reading, and 
increase interest while improving quality of 
art work. 

For a complete guide, proven by experience in 
many schools, send only 50 cents for the Guild Manual. Out- 
line of project program is FREE; also catalog of materials. Book 
of 7 plays (for only 7 characters), “Dancing Dolls”’ is 75 cents 
MANUAL covers making, stringing, costuming, operating 
Puppets, staging plays. Write today. 


BETTER WORK 


A clean drawing is 
a better drawing. 
“ARTGUM" erases 
pencil, crayon, char- 
coal, dirt without 
injury to surface of 
paper. 

“ARTGUM” should 
be in every desk. 











HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. SA-100, Hamburg, N.Y 
[} Manual, 50c. 
Enclosed is $ Please send me [! Plays, 75c. 
C] Project Outline FREE 


Nome iis batossseuaivnoabici THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St. N. Y. 


Address 
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Elementary Book Binding 
Loom Weaving 
Decorative Metal Work 
. Leather Work 

Handicraft Manuals, published by the Uni- 
versal School of Handicrafts, will be available for 
use with the films. Ask for B—404 


DM pd w 


The Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleveland 
Ohio, announces a catalogue covering its new 
line of Glazes, Stains, Equipment and Allied 
Periodic Kilns for the school and art studio 
Copies may be obtained by writing the company 

The Ferro Enamel Corporation is one of the 
foremost manufacturers of Porcelain Enamels 
Colors and Furnaces for the commercial Porce- 
lain Enameling Field, and Glazes, Stains, Equip 
ment and Kilns for the commercial Pottery Field 

In announcing the new line, Mr. Robert A 
Weaver, President of the Ferro Enamel Corpora- 


tion states: ‘‘We are offering a line backed by the 
manufacturing, research and engineering facili 
ties of a large firm and thus assure the school and 
studio of the same standards of manufacture 
obtainable by the large commercia! user.’ 


Ask for B—405. 


SATURDAY COURSES AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The following courses are available to teachers 
and classes from the public schools of the city of 
New York without charge and to other schools 
and teachers there is a fee of $1.00 an hour for 
individual or for a group of 2, 3, or 4. Groups of 
five or more there is a charge of 25 cents per 
person. 

Saturday Courses—Gallery Talks and Lectures 

French Painting—Miss Abbot 

Painting Since Cezanne—Mrs. Fansler 

Silverware—Miss Bradish 

Subject Matter in Egyptian Mural Decoration 

Mr. Taggart 

Four American Painters—Mr. Busselle 

Our Roman Heritage—Mr. Shaw 

Special illustrated lectures by specialists 
eminent in their various fields during November, 
December, and January. Ask for B~406 


. . . 


A NEW IDEA IN RESERVOIR LETTERING 
AND DRAWING PENS 


An easy to clean assembly for artist and drafting 
pens has just been perfected, embodying the 
pivot hinge with a friction spring that keeps the 
feeders in proper relation to the working tip at all 
times. 

On previous pens of this type the rigid method 
of securing the feeders to the pen would not let 
them give freely on a heavy stroke without bend- 
ing, and when it became necessary to clean 
these tools, which was quite often (drawing inks 
are very heavy) the feeders soon became strained 
out of relation to the nibs, causing the pens to 
perform poorly. When these rigid feeders were 
made stiff enough to hold their position, they inter 
fered with the normal flexing of the pen nibs, and 
hampered the freedom necessary for speedy 
manipulation. These new pens are equipped with 
both top and bottom feeders that fit gently against 
the nibs. They are swingable mounted on pivots 
and yieldingly held in position by frictional en- 
gagement with each other. This assembly permits 
the feeders to give freely with any stroke and 
follow the flexing of the nibs. It also permits the 
feeders to swing open, away from the pen, for 





MODERN MIRACLE 


In A typhoon of superheated 
steam graphite batters against graphite until it 





becomes a new form—Typhonite. Typhonite 
particles are incredibly small, yet of accurately 


controlled size—a modern miracle. 


From matchless Typhonite are made the 
leads for Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado drawing 
pencils. Put a Typhonite Eldorado to any test 
—evenness—strength—accurate grading—free- 
dom from grit. Then ask yourself, ‘“‘Aren’t 
these the pencils I should specify for my 


drawing classes?”’ 


Pencil Sales Department, 135-J-10 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. Y. 














WE SERVICE 











BLOCK PRINTING 
won scnoos = (ARTE) nromation: ano 
ART SCHOOLS INKS DRIERS and REDUCER 

ARTCO PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


on CLOTH with 
COLLEGES AND PRICES ON INKS, 
1715 W. CANAL STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















DIXON Tools & Designs 
: =< for 
Metal Arts 


DIXON PUBLICATIONS 


= ' The Dixon Manual for Metal 
— — Artists, 30 folio pages, fea- 

















q 








SS verat furtne, [~ t mpee Me -_ 
- . etal, Jewelry an rought 
KK ¢ ¢ tS) >>») lron, with step-by-step in- 
ee structions. 


HISTORY OF COSTUME 


-_ 
Font, ——_ ee 





From the Early Egyptian to the 
Victorian Period ... by Sellner 


How would you like to spread out before you 48 
costumes worn men and women during the past 
centuries? Perhaps at this moment you are planning 
costumes for a pageant or school play or your advice 
may have been sought about costumes for some coming 
event. If so, these 24 plates showing 48 different cos- 
tumes will prove one of your most valuable helpers, 

In addition, you get interesting facts about costume 
accessories and the proper color harmonies for each 

. Order yours today. 


costume 

$ SPENT FOR THIS PORTFOLIO 
will save you many an hour of 
heart-breaking search for costumes 


SCHOOL ARTS 


1010 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 











8-c 





The Dixon Book of Designs 
for Piercing, Chasing and 
Etching, 32 folio pages con- 
taining over 200 Designs 
such as silhouettes, animals, 
borders, rosettes, etc., etc. 


The Dixon Manual for Arti- 
sans in Wood and Metals, 
32 folio pages, containing 
25 Projects combining wood 
and metal, with instructions. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Set of 3 books, $3.00 
Single copies, $1.50 
Our Arts and Crafts Catalog 


is sent Free to Industrial Arts 
Teachers. 


WILLIAM DIXON INC. 
34 EAST KINNEY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 



































quicker, easier cleaning. Just flick it open and 
wipe the pen and feeders clean. 

The freedom with which these feeders follow 
the action of the pen permits their use in both 
drawing inks and thin opaque colors without 
special adjustments. 

These new pens are a product of the Hunt Pen 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. For further 
information ask for B—407. 


* 7 . 


A new tool that will delight the craftsman is the 
Moto-Saw, a product of the Dremel Mfg. Co. 
Moto-Saw is the only electrically driven hand jig- 
saw on the market today. With it one has all the 
freedom of a free-hand saw, yet none of the effort 
or difficulty of handpower operation. As safe as a 
hand saw to use, it works equally well on hard or 
soft wood, building compositions, bakelite or 
other plastics. Art and craft departments will find 
this new tool just right for the odd cutting jobs or 
intricate designs encountered in all kinds of craft 
work. For further information just ask for B—408, 

To introduce and make better known Modern 
Japanese Prints is the object of Robert Muller, 
who has recently returned from a collecting trip 
to China and Japan. 

During his visit Mr. Muller met the leading 
artists of the woodblock, including Yoshida, 
Hasui, Shoson and several others who assisted 
him in obtaining many fine prints. 

In association with William Lee Comerford, 
well known to School Arts readers, Mr. Muller 
has opened a gallery at 69 East 57th Street, New 
York City, devoted to the art of the color wood- 
block print. 

A collection of modern and antique prints is 
available toschools and colleges having exhibition 
facilities. Catalogues and detailed information 
relative to exhibits will be sent on request. Ask 
for B-409. 


w eed ieatiingshi, 


NEW BOOKS 
fer the it Teacher 4 





CREATIVE ARTS 

The series of books ‘Creative Arts,”’ published 
by Mentzer, Bush and Company are written by 
Jane Betsey Welling, Associate Professor, College 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Alfred E. Pelikan, Director of Art 
Education in the Milwaukee Schools. Both 
authors, as the book name “Creative Arts” 
indicates, are exponents of creative art instruc- 
tion. The subjects are presented in grade-by- 
grade form in a clear, concise way, with art 
integrated with other school subjects, and the 
pages, including a good proportion of color 
plates, are well engraved. This series adds 
another good group of art helps to other series 
which have been used for many years in Ameri- 
can schools and which have been found a help- 
ful and needed idea in art education. 

This “Creative Arts’’ series of books provides 
a manual according to the title page, which 
definitely explains how to proceed with each 
lesson. This definite procedure with ‘creative 
arts” is a truly unique combination which ought 
to interest all art teachers. (Continued on 11-a) 
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For Every Art and Craft 
X-ACTO KNIVES 


“Keen as a surgeon’s scalpel” 


These are the knives that art 
teachers, artists and students 
alike are praising highly .. . 
X-ACTO (re-fill blade) KNIVES. 


A new sharp blade can be inserted 
instantly in the lifetime all- 
metal X-ACTO handle. A twist 
of the metal collar, and the 
blade is locked for cutting. 


Teachers of arts and crafts are 
enthusiastic about this knife’s 
many uses .. . scratchboard de- 
sign, cutting friskets, retouching, 
cutting mats, paper and card- 
board, etc. 


Twelve styles of blades are pro- 
vided for every possible type of 
usage in art... six fine blades 
for the No. 1 handle and six 
heavy duty blades for the No. 2. 








The cost is amazingly low... 
from 50 cents for a complete 
knife...to $2.00 for double set 
No. 2 with twelve extra blades. No. I 





ORDER an X-ACTO Knife Set TODAY 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 








WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


SERIES “U” 
HOG HAIR BRUSHES 


A new series of genuine Hog Hair 
Brushes, fitted with seamless nickeled 
ferrules and polished handles, espe- 
cially suitable for use in Colleges and 
Art Academies where a good but in- 
expensive brush is required. Prices 
are exceptionally low. 


Nos. 1-2-3 $2.00 dozen 
4 2.40 
2.80 


3.00 


3.20 
3.60 
4.20 
4.80 
6.00 
7.20 


Supplied in either Flats or Brights 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square We 
New York, N. Y 
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SNOWBIRDS 
IN THE SECOND GRADE 


(Continued from page 39) 


one children were given blue paper, 
paint brushes, and white tempera paint 
so that they might make real their ideas 
of snowbirds. Soon an image became a 
reality— soft bodies, wide wings, and 
graceful plumage appeared from free- 
flowing white paint on the soft brushes 
held in deft fingers. Design elements, 
peasant-like in form, began to show 
in many pictures. Unrestrained, each 
painter added embellishments to his 
snowbird. Bird of fancy and thought 
had now become a delightful reality to 
be enjoyed by students throughout the 
school. 


DELLA ROBBIA 
CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


(Continued from page 43) 


dark green magnolia leaves contrasted 
beautifully with the white screen, and 
made a beautiful background for the 
brilliantly colored fruit. It was a true 
reproduction of Della Robbia sculpture. 
It had furnished art appreciation lessons 
as well as a craft problem. 

@ When the wreath faded, it was 
taken to the roof for the birds’ Christmas 
dinner. 

® When the February 1939 issue of the 
Ladies Home Journal appeared, every 
child who had aided in the work, had 
an understanding of an article on 
interior decoration that had been in- 
spired by an appreciation of Della 
Robbia sculpture. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
THROUGH LOVE FOR THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from page 58) 


often our theme of beauty. If possible, moving 
pictures and lantern slides should be shown of 
subjects that illustrate beauty in man’s life and 
environment, as beautiful scenery, buildings, 
costumes, textiles, rugs, and furniture.” 


@ When this same slogan was used in the public 
schools twelve years ago, the quest for beauty 
took a very tangible form. Some $4,000 worth 
of art objects—pictures, statuary, and pottery— 
were secured to adorn the school halls and 
rooms. And the acquisition still goes on. It was 
made possible by the organization of art leagues, 
with dues of five cents a month, in the high 
schools and the work of the P.T.A. in the elemen- 
tary. Also much work of beautifying the school 
lawns by grading and seeding was done. 

@ In one school the children extended the 
beautifying project to their home surroundings. 
They took snapshots of their yards at home soon 
after the opening of school in the Fall and again 





GOLD PLATED 
* TEMPERED STEEL” 
INK RESERVOIRS 


HINGE FEEDERS 
FLICK OPEN TO CLEAN 
“HANDLE MORE INI’ 


BLUE FINISH PENS 
WILL HANDLE INKS 
AND THIN COLORS 





@ THE “LITTLE “WIZARDS OF ARTCRAFT « 


“SPEEDBALL’ 


“TRIPLE -INK-CONTROL-PENS- 


with Hinged Reservoirs for 
quicker EA easier Clea Fo 
The most practical development 
in lettering and drawing pens for 
artists and draftsmen ina decade, 
Flicker pens load with a dip and 
handle /00% more ink perfectl, 

Both feeders Flick open by lifting the 
top one ,so you can wipe them clean,quick 


> San 


SEE THEM NOW 
AT YOUR DEALER! 


if he does not have them 
NY send us his name ¥ address 
\ 


Co. 


= CAMDEN, N.J.U.5 QA. 


Drawn and Lettered with F-B~C: Speedballs in Speedball inks 


Hunr PEN 


kk 
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* Written by on Art Supervisor , 


‘as an Aid to Art Instructors 


CRAFTS 
FOR FUN 


By Evadna Kraus Perry 


Art Supervisor for the Orange County Schools in 
California since 1929 Member of the Executive 
Board of the Pacific Arts Association 


Complete up-to-date directions for 
11 MAJOR CRAFTS 
| Book-Making Spattering 
» Using Sheet Cork Knotting 
Modeling Metal Foil Pottery 
Working with Wood Weaving 
Clay Modeling Embroidery 
Linoleum-Block Printing 


Size 815" x 53%" 290 pages 
With 115 photographs by 
Clarence Perry and many diagrams 
Complete index Just published | 

Price $3.00 | 


FREE with every copy—new booklet by Evadna 

Kraus Perry on how to teach crafts Sent alone | 

upon receipt of 5 cents to cover postage and 
handling) 


io 
—=—' 
WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 


Publishers Dept. SA 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 





FRAMES” 


Produced at Pratt Institute 
Under the Supervision of Vincent A. Roy 
‘‘The idea that Art exists only within frames 


in museums and @alleries is as Victorian as 
Horsehair Furniture.”’ 


WHAT IS ART? 


® Is it Picture-Painting? 


@ Is it the Hobby of the 
Talented few? 





@ Is it Practical for the ' 


Masses? 
@ Is it of Commercial Value? 
@ Is it a factor of Everyday Life? 


These questions are graphically answered 
in “Art Without Frames"; the booklet also 
presents excellent material for those inter- 
ested in the progress of Art Education. 


Price to Teachers lO cents each 


THE RELATED ARTS SERVICE 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


copies of “ART WITHOUT 





Please send 


| 
| FRAMES.” 
! 


I am enclosing $ 


Name 
Address 
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before school closed in May. Much community 
interest was aroused by this transformation from 
Before to After the beauty treatment. 


SOMETHING BETTER FOR BIRMINGHAM 
CHILDREN 


@ A Number | machinery but C Number 3 
hearts and consciences! That is the tragedy of 
modern civilization. The moral fiber of the citi- 
zenry has not kept pace with the streamlined 
stride of science and invention. 

@ It was not an inventor but an educator who 
decided to do something about the situation and 
launched a large-scale experimentation in the 
development of character. Back in 1923 Dr. 
Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama, conceived the idea of 
something better for Birmingham children which 
involved character building. The school system 
was his laboratory. But no magic alchemy could 
be wrought overnight. The development of 
character is a slow process—a growth—the plan 
requiring the whole 12 years of a child’s public 
school life. Each year the school activities 
center around one phase of the character build- 
ing program and these are respectively: 1. Health; 
2. Sportsmanship; 3. Work; 4. Beauty; 5. Thrift; 
6. Courtesy; 7. Nature; 8. Leisure; 9. Service; 
10. Wonder; 11. Cooperation; 12. Self-Reliance. 
@ ‘We chose Health as a starting point because 
it is the best foundation on which to build,”’ Dr. 
Glenn stated. 


@ With War blasting Europe to its foundations, 
the character building program of the Birming- 
ham School system this;year centers around love 
of the beautiful. War is the ugliest thing in the 
world and obviously this generation taught to 
love beauty will abhor War. 


@ A vision of something better for Birmingham 
children, the program of character building has 
not proved visionary. Results so notable have 
been accomplished as to more than justify the 
hopes of Dr. Glenn that it would lift the level of 
a city. Similar programs elsewhere may do the 
same for a nation and, who knows, in time for a 
world. 


WILD FLOWERS 
IN ART AND LEGEND 


(Continued from page 71) 


beautiful flower. Eat the root and return for a 
time to the satyr state. Much used in medicine 
for ulcers. As much as $10,000 has been paid for 
a single specimen by orchid collectors. 


@ Anemone. When Adonis had fallen wounded 
in the chase, Venus, who loved him, bedewed 
the ground with tears. Tears too precious to 
evaporate into air, the earth translated them into 
flowers. To the Chinese they are symbolic of 
death. To the Greeks the strong wind blew them 
out of the ground. The Germans called them 
“wind roses.”’ 

@ Indian Pipe. Cold, waxy, clammy, rising in 
the dim forest out of the decaying leaves, yet 
strangely beautiful. It descended from a fine 
family, related to the heaths and wintergreen 
tribe, but how low it has fallen. Among plants, 
as among people, there are backsliders. 


@ Joe Pye Weed. Joe Pye, an Indian medicine 
man, went about curing people in New England 
of typhoid fever and other diseases with tea 
made from this plant. Muhradates took so much 
Eupatorum that he was immune and outlived 
his contemporaries, and waged war against the 
Romans. 


@ Fringed Gentian. 


“Thou waitest late and com’st alone 
When woods are bare and birds have flown. 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end.’’"—Bryant 


“The color of the bluebird’s back,’ says Thoreau. 
“Heaven's flower,’ say others, ‘‘a very beautiful 
flower, becoming rare.”’ 


@ Clematis. Called love plant for its clinging 
habits. Little boys smoke the canes for tobacco, 
in olden times beggars rubbed a cocoction of this 
plant on cuts to make a superficial sore, thus to 
elicit sympathy. 


















Desigu-Decorale 
Creative Crafls 


Oy, 


Include this modern Craft in your plans 
Imagine the interesting projects of de- 
signing, coloring or carving Wooden- 
ware. Think of the distinctively designed 
pieces that can be made in your own 
classroom. O-P Craft is so low priced 
that these items can be used by all. 


This fascinating craft can create new in- 
terest and enthusiasm 


O-P Craft is easily designed and simply 
colored. No extra tools, equipment nec- 
essary. Adaptable to all ages and grades 
Beautiful results 


FREE — a generous packet of litera- 
ture describing all O-P Craft Articles in 
detail. New items—hundreds of ideas— 
illustrated designs IN COLOR. Color 
processes and techniques. Your oppor- 
tunity to get new ideas free-don't miss it. 


SPECIAL Mailed postpaid a sam- 


ple assortment includ- 
OFFE R ing Wooden Plate, 
Serving Tray, Three 6° Mats, Round 
Box, Wooden Ring. Six Buttons, and 
Mint Cup —all this material plus free 
information mentioned above sent post- 


paid $1.00. Write today 


WheO-PCraftCo. Sandushuy, Ohi 





ee 


2 i On. 2, 


win. 





SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING OUTFIT $11.00 


Complete with paints, silk, film, squeegee, knife, etc. 

and instruction 1. Apr i | set for school 

and home use. Designed by |. J. Biegeleisen. 
150-Page Catalog Free to Teachers 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 
1267 Sixth Ave. (Suite 303), New York, N.Y. 














o° ARTCRAEZ 





\ 
Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass, plaques, mirror pictures, 


copper and brass craft, etc. 


Write for catalog S-10 today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 






















LDERCRAF 
COLORED ART LEATHERS and LACING 
Lovely Belts, Purses, Sheaths, and Camera 


Cases, etc., easily made in the classroom 
for gifts, etc. 


Special Offer for Art Instructors 
| Complete Wildercraft Catalog of tools, 
aess snaps, punches, needles, etc. Project 
. EIGSs) instruction sheets, and samples of art 
Smo leathersincolors. Allfor the asking. 
means Just send 10cents to cover mailing. 
WILDER & COMPANY, Est. 1877, 1038 Crosby St., Dept. 10-SA, Chicago 
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MODEL-LIGHT 


SELF-SETTING «+ Permanent Modeling Clay 


NO CASTING — NO FIRING 
BECOMES HARD AS STONE 


Made in Gray, Green and Terra Cotta 
Introductory Offer: 5 pounds for $1.00 
STEWART CLAY CO., INC. 


648 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 










WOW READY / et 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG = oor: 


“= 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO A 


EHeACFRIEDRICHS CQ 
136 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SA-40 





CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER ® METAL ® WROUGHT IRON 
BASKETRY © CLAY BEADS® FELT 
e*eee#e# 

76 PG. ILLUS. CATALOGUE... . 10c 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


DEPT. SA 
193 William St., New York, N.Y. 2124 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calit 


og 7-4 


STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art eg Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 








Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). 











Basketry, Beadcraft, Claycraft, Reed 
Raffia, Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Weaving, 


Kindergarten and Elementary Pastimes 


Catalog and Instructions Free 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT (CORPORATION 
Dept. S.A., 130 Beekman Street, New York City 


— 














LEATHERCRAFT for 
SCHOOL ART CLASSES 


The new EASCO Project-A-Month Plan is purposely 
designed for schoolroom art classes. Progressive lessons 
simple instructions, low cost materials and supplies. Send 
10c¢ for handbook and catalogue, with complete details. 


E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC.., Dept. T. 148 State St 


Binghamton, N. Y 





















, POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
. SUPPLIES 


« CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 
...KILNS...POTTER'S WHEELS, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LASALLE Srt., Cuicaco 








EATHERCRAFT— 


. «+ for Popular, Practical Training! 


For the art class. Tooling leather. Fancy leather. 


Leather working tools. Project and instruction books. 
NEW—Fleetwood Moccasin Kits, very popular. 
Write for FREE catalog No. 12-SA 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








CLAY PUMPKINS 


Modeled of Marblex or Amac 


Moist Clay then painted a 
deep yellow. Catalog of Clays- 
Art Materials on request. 





AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOL'!S INDIANA 
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@ Pitcher Plant. There is something that 
shocks us— higher life sacrificed to the lower— 
the plant eating the animal. Or is it that all living 
things have life only in different degrees of pos- 
session not in kind? Difficult to tell some plants 
from animals. But anyhow, the poor insect is 
lured to the cap by the sweet secretion, he slips 
down the polished inner surface and is digested 
in the fluids within. 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


@ It's getting to be a popular hobby now with 
nature lovers to have a wild flower garden. These 
shy and sometimes rare denizens of the woods, 
streams, and fields may, if one is careful to give 
them the same environment from which they were 
taken, grow well in cultivated gardens. It will 
mean transporting forest mold to your yard, and 
arranging to give the flowers the proper amount 
of sunlight and moisture suitable to their growth. 
Some of my friends have wildflowers growing in 
their gardens. I have a dozen different species in 
my own yard. 


@ And so, friends of nature, these gems of the 
plant world have come down to us from far off 
time. They permeate our literature and religion, 
they are the inspiration of the artist and designer, 
they thread their way through the pages of history, 
the Persian, Chaldean, the Greek, from the days 
of the Olympic Gods to the time of the Christians, 
on down to the shelves of the modern drugstore, 
to the physician’s bag, and to the artist's palette. 

@ To stimulate interest in the conservation of 
the wild flowers of your community motivate a 
flower book project. (See illustration.) Each 
student may contribute one page for this book by 
drawing and painting the flower of his choice. 
The entire class may make flower book covers and 
the best one may be chosen for the finished pro- 
ject. Interest may be increased by having the 
children write stories about the flowers and insert 
them in the book. 





NEW BOOKS 


(Continued) 


DRAWING A CAT by Clare Turlay Newberry 
The Studio Publications, Inc. Price, $1.00 


Clare Newberry, author and illustrator of many 
cat books, now shows “how” she draws her 
famous and lovable cats and kittens. The book 
contains over 80 illustrations—superb drawings 
in different stages of completion. The rapid pen, 
pencil, and brush studies will be of special inter- 
est to the student, but the book will delight all 
animal lovers, and we believe it will set everyone 
to drawing a cat. 

Miss Newberry, who has a remarkable under- 
standing of the spirit of cats and is able to capture 
it on paper, recently held a successful one-man 
show in New York. 

The book contains 64 pages and is 5! by 7 
inches in size. 


NEEDLEWORK AND CRAFTS by Irene Davison. 
Agnes M. Miall, and R. K. and M. I. R. Polking- 
horne Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York. Price, $2.00. 


Stitchery has of late come back to a place of 
honor among crafts, and like other crafts, it must 
be learned. This very comprehensive book will 
be a fine guide book for the student. Plain sewing, 
hand embroidery, dressmaking, and mending 
stitches and processes are described and pic- 
tured. There are also chapters on Basketry, Sea- 
grass Work, Painting on Glass, and many other 
crafts. 

The book contains 340 pages and is 5 by 8 
inches in size. 

(Continued on page 12-a) 





PECIAL HANDICRAFT KIT 


uM Nee 


1 Link Belt Kit List price 
Makes the Beautiful Miss Ann Belt 

12 Artboard Mats—Asstd. Sizes 
Make plaques, hot pads, mats, etc 

4 Artwood projects—Bracel let. Round Jewe 4 


Box, Napkin Ring and 6 Buttons 

Artwood may be painted, carved, burnt 
3 Sa. ft. Cork and 1 of Modeling Copper f 

Make book covers, mats, belts, metal 

figures, pins and plaques Tota € é 
Interesting designs and instructions included mplete kit 
for $1 plus 20c shipping expense. Send for complete catalog 


PATERIK 


227 WEST LAKE STREET e« CHICAGO 











LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 
skins or cut to 
measure) 





For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


TOOLS Our stocks are complete eee 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

at acics | SEND 5¢ IN STAMPS 
goat skin) For samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
te match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 

Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 
Bag Plates 
Book on leather 


work W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid * 99 Bedford Street 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 








Boston, Mass. 





FROM TASMANIA 
TO TIMBUCTOO 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 





POTTERY CLAY © BASKETRY * GAYWOOD®s 


The most complete 
ine of 


HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


shownand described in 
this big 40-page Cata- 
log. Almost anything 
you could use for Arts 
and Crafts is available 
from Burgess. High 
quality, low prices and 
prompt service plus 
complete instructions. 


Write for your FREE copy today! 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT 


DIV. OF BURGESS BATTERY CO 
DEPT. E. 117 N. WABASH AVE CHICAGO 
5 W. DUVAL ST JACKSONVILLE FLA 


* GAYBOARD © CORKCRAFT « BEADCRAFT + 


. & 
«< 
e 


Se 4 





LEATHERCRAFT «© WOODBURNING « 
ONIAYVIGOOM « Livadlviaw 








Leathererat 


Specializing in leathers for tooling, ve leathers, 
lacing, tools and accessories. 


Catalog sent on request 
J.C. LARSON CO. 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Dept. S. Chicago, Ill. 
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LEATHER 


N E W PROJECTS 


Ladies’ gloves, in kit form and with all the holes punched, 
are typical of the many new ideas brought you in the new 
1941 Project Handbook. Edu- 
cational yet practical projects 
from 5 cents up. Many with no 
tools required. Send today. No 


obligation. For correct edition, 

give the grade you teach. 
Special: Genuine 

RN Russia tooling calf 
shoulders —choco 


late, black or na- 
tural—app. 4 ft., 
$1.95 cash with 
order, while they 
last | 


HORT oO NC R AFT 
619 Capito! Avenue Hartford, Conn. 



















Mois art... 
Pl. Te. | 


15 other crafila . . . 


Complete 24-page Catalogue 9D 
An Catalogue — 5 ts tpaid 
All tow conhagate ts Uinder — 15 com paul 
FREE if you write on schoo! letterhead 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, Ine. 


64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, 
203 SIXTH STREET LOGANSPORT, 











. CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 


Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
. pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
i ) firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
+— tes like clay — may be waterproofed and decorated 

with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 


U.S. A. Distributors 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 SO.WABASH AVE. saio-40 CHICAGO 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, / te Fashions Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 








SEND THIS COUPON 
For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT'S NEW 1940 


CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manuel Arts Courses 
Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 
craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work- 
ing, plastics, pottery, bookbinding, etc., looms, 
tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc- 

tion aids. Mail the coupon now. 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog 
Name 

Address 

My school is 
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CHILDREN AND THE THEATER by Caroline E. 
Fisher and Glaister Robertson. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, California. 
Price, $3.00. 


This book, based on eight years in the Palo 
Alto Children’s Theater, is concerned with child 
actors performing for child audiences. It is a 
handbook for selecting, casting, and rehearsing 
the play, including dressing the child and the set. 
It presents for the teacher, the technique of play 
participation at the level of the child. It also 
presents the children’s theater as a medium 
in modern education for the socialization and 
vitalization of the curriculum, and discusses the 
handling of various age levels from kindergarten 
through high school. 

The book is illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. There are about 190 pages, and its size 
is 6 by 10 inches. 


. * . 


LAST LECTURES by Roger Fry. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price, $5.00. 


This book contains Roger Fry's last lectures 
given at Cambridge as the Slade Professor of Art 
before his death in 1934. It covers everything 
that can be included under the head of Ancient 
Art—Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Aegean, 
Negro, Aztec and Peruvian, Chinese, Indian, and 
Greek. Each section surveys the art of the race 
concerned with special attention to particular 
examples which are shown in the 320 splendid 
illustrations. These illustrations were chosen by 
Roger Fry himself and provide a complete collec- 
tion upon which to base a comparative study of 
the arts of different races. 

There are two general chapters, ‘Sensibility’’ 
and “'Vitality,’’ explaining the principles and 
standards by which the work is carried out. 

There are 370 pages in all, and the book is 714 
by 10 inches in size. 


WINSLOW HOMER—A PICTURE BOOK. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Price, 25 cents. 


A convenient little pamphlet giving a brief 
résumé of the life of Winslow Homer, and repro- 
ductions of twenty of his best-known paintings. 
It is paper bound and is 5!4 by 7% inches in size. 


* . . 


ARTISTIC METAL WORK by A. F. Bick. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. Price, $3.00. 


This book is the outgrowth of years of experi- 
ence as an instructor of boys and adults in day 
and evening classes. It was designed for classes 
and home shops with very limited equipment, and 
for those who are seeking for projects that are 
artistic and yet low in cost. 

The book is very thorough in its treatment of all 
techniques and processes and the many fine 
illustrations make it easily followed. The projects 
are arranged in the following groups: thin metals, 
tin, pewter, copper, brass; wrought and modeled 
iron; cast metals; and one tool-steel project. A few 
of the articles included are reflectors, lamps, 
bookends, boxes, iron hooks, brackets, hinges, 
knockers, boot scrapers, sundial, pewter spoons, 
bronze miniatures. 

Special attention is given to design, each 
project being a fine example of the best design in 
both historical and contemporary forms. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. There are 236 pages and 
the size is 744 by 1014 inches. 








HANDICRAFT 
+ TEACHING FILMS + 


Manual Training, Marionettes, Book Binding, 
Loom Weaving, Art Metalry, Leather Wor 


1 Reel Each — 16mm Silent 


GARRISON FILMS 


1600 Broadway 
New York City 








METAL SUPPLIES 


Distributors of fine moulds and mallets at low prices. 
omplete line of metals, hammers, stakes. 


MATERIALS FOR ALL CRAFTS 
Send 10 cents for new illustrated catalogue 


ART CRAFT GUILD 


157 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 











School of Design for Women 


96th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 





Fascinating Di- 
rect-Project 
Training for pro- 
fessional careers in Commercial Art, Dress De- 
sign. Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Cartooning, Painting. Special teachers’ courses 
Faculty of 33 professionals. Get new catalog 


18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite S-10, Chicago 





INTERIOR DECORATION ! 


OuR MONTHS’ PRAcTICAL TRAINING CoURSES 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START OCT. 2nd 


Send for Catalog 15-R 


HOME aie COURSE STARTS AT ONCE 
nd for Catalog 15-C 
ws. ¥. Pe... OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenve, oom _—_ Chy 








Send Only $2.25 
for this HOLIDAY HELP 


Holiday Cut-outs 
saree ah 
VN 


Your children will be de- 

lighted with the ideas which 
A —> J you will find in this port- 
folio of holiday projects. 
An instruction folder de- 
scribes all sorts of things 
for busy hands to make, 
and 8 sheets give you just 
the large size pattern plates 
and outline drawings that 
you like to use. Christmas 
material alone is worth the 
price. 24 plates Only $1.00 





Thanksgiving 

A season portfolio containing 
large 7” outline drawings of In- 
dian Squaw, Pilgrim Father, etc. 
Also sandtable projects for 
Thanksgiving scenes. Complete 
with 16 cards 7”x10” and four- 
page instruction folder. 

Price 50 cents 











Gift Card Designing 


What is more popular among 
your students than designing 
and making their own Christ- 
mas cards. Mr. Lemos gives 
you the fundamentals in this 
packet which contains 16 plates, 
and a six-page instruction fold- 
er in which are included 18 
class problems on making cards 
for holidays from Thanksgiving 
to Easter. Only 75 cents 





Send only $2.25 for your sets to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1010 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 
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$2 brings 2 Sets 
of Costume Ideas 


EUROPEAN - - - AMERICAN 





History of Costume Design 


from Early Egyptian 
to Victorian Period 
Drawings and Notes by Eudora Sellner 


How would you like to spread out before 
you 48 costumes worn by men and women 
during the past centuries? Perhaps at this 
moment you are planning costumes for a 
pageant or school play or your advice may 
have been sought about costumes for some 
coming event. If so, these 24 plates show- 
ing 48 different costumes will prove one of 
your most valuable helpers. 


These plates do not stop short with the 
drawings. Miss Sellner tells you interesting 
facts—that wool was the material for the 
Roman Period, silk for the period follow- 
ing the Crusade, that the Byzantine Period 
costumes were a mass of glitter and glare 
with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period 
costumes were rigidly simple. 


If these are the things you would like to 
know, as well as how the frills, collars, cut 
of sleeves, and decorations were arranged 
and, in addition, the proper color harmo- 
nies for each costume—then History of 
Costume Design is just what you want. 

There must be something unusually help- 
ful about this set, otherwise eleven large 
editions would never have been printed and 
sold. That’sa pretty good recommendation. 

Would you like to have one of these sets? 
In costume design classes, members often 
club together and purchase 100 or 200 sets. 
There is a discount on large orders — ten 
per cent off on ten or more sets. 


No.102 . . . Postpaid $1.00 


also 
American Costume Design 


12 plates showing history of Costume in 
U.S. from 1775 to 1925 - No. 101- $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS 
1010 Printers Bldg, Worcester, Mass. 


[) Enclosed find $2.00. Please send His- 
tory of Costume and American Costume 


[] Enclosed is $1.00. Please send 





228 clever, catchy design motifs 


SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 





18 sheets 8144” x 11” illustrations. 
29 different plates—4 plates in colors. 








These are the types of designs which 
go over in a big way with your pupils, 
because the two youthful artists who 
drew these designs are only a few 
years older than your pupils. 





Note the style shown in the illustra- 
tions—imagine having this collection 
covering design motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, sea- 
side and ships, cliffs and mountains. 




















Modern in every sense of the word 
yet based on those same fundamental 
basic rules of good design which you 
have always taught. Put these de- 
signs to work in your class and watch 
the rapid strides your pupils make. 


Order your copy of 
Simplified Modern Design 


Send only $2.00 























A New Method 


RELIEVES CRAMPED DRAWING 
DEVELOPS ORIGINALITY 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


by Jane Rehnstrand and 
Margaret Rehnstrand 


Easy to teach. Easy to do. Requires no 
special materials. Here’s the latest method 
of developing power of expression in your 
students. Creative expression deals more 
with the varied expressions of personality 
and individuality, rather than technical 
skill. Gives your designs a free, rhythmic 
movement. 


There are 22 plates, 814"x 11", containing nearly 100 different illustrations and 
examples. Mediums used are graphite, crayon, finger paint and a novel idea of 
using flat brush and paint mixed with turpentine or gasoline. 


You’ll be surprised at the ease with which you can teach this interesting method 
of designing and sketching. 


Explanatory footnotes and complete instructions make this one of the most 
desirable publications of today. Written and illustrated by two leaders based on 
the lessons worked out in their classes. 


Order your copy today... send for No. 251... Price $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1010 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $ please send |_| Simplified Modern Design, $2.00 
| | Creative Expression, $2.50 
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How to Teach POSTER MAKING A $5.00 Set of ' 


for school use in 16 lessons 
SCHOOL POSTERS Craft Instructions 


24 plates... 7” x 10” 























, 
Teaches composition, color, values— uses crayon, | 
cut-paper, poster paints and stencils. Very instructive. ) — 

a wie 
SEE . ry 

Send only $1.50 to SCHOOL ARTS ROMED mtic =o 

1010 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. ——— CORY ¥ | 

far Block Printing Batik Rie Fae C= eet 








—_—_—— 


TEXTILE DECORATING 


17 plates — 8 of instructions and 9 of 
examples, motifs and suggestions — 9] dif- 
ferent motifs shown—tells how to decorate 
scarfs, curtains, kerchiefs, wall hangings by 
block printing, batik, tied and dyed, relief 
paint, wax crayon and air brush. Recipes 
for mixes given. No. 119 . . $1.00 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Qin Be 
17 plates—8 of working instructions and 
9 of suggested articles in full size. Instruc- 
tions for making and decorating articles 
such as coin purses, book covers, table 


FOOTBALL GAME 
EWING FIELD NOV.10% 
mats, book ends, stationery folders. You find 


1400 illustrations to make your art lessons SS ee 
: . 
wu better and easier .. =. 
Send for your copy of 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro J. Lemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered—you’d 
be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 






































With lead, copper, brass, pewter, tin and 
aluminum you make candle holders, bowls, 
book ends, desk sets, paper knives, ash trays 
—These 17 plates give you instructions and - 
examples to use—Metal Work is a joy and 


The 16 instruction chapters 
coversubjects you like to use— 
drawingofobjects,trees, birds, 
and animals; paper work, 





\s - 
PEDRO J. LEMOS 














Director Museum of Fine Arts painting and color; design; pleasure with this help. No. 202 . $2.00 
Stanford University ill ‘ eine d bl kb = d 
illustrating an ylackboar 
Edner of School Arte Magosine . PICTORIAL BLOCK PRINTS 
the elec aias work; modeling; | lettering; “4 aa showing sample prints and in 
Mr. Lemos has a! cord PR Whe senen _in- 
he at eduantion held ot the posters ; holiday projects ;toys; structions — tells you just how to cut, ink, 
University of California and the yuppets:; picture study—and rove and print both linoleum and wood 
Calif School of Arts. H PUPI P ; p Pp 
a >cneo rts B IS . ° . . 
quthor of numerous illustrated an extra chapter of guidance blocks — details for printing 2 and 3 color 
reference collections and books: jn picture study list. outline blocks are furnished by Editor Pedro J. 
oe ND on Met Rom. rong igi Lemos. No.109 .. . . $1.00 
ee A ot “Leathercraft,”’ courses of art, etc. F ' 
“Art Metal raft Ships in i . mee a a= a = = =o =_= «= 
Decoration” and over 50 others A big book, 7”x 10”, packed 
° >] »° l in | 
with help—492 pages—388 il- SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 

















} 1010 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. | 





lustrated and in full colors—a gold mine of art teach- 








ing help for the grades. pe ong = ro ate, Tcctar gnort 1 Please send titles checked | 
. ! Complete Set of 4 . . $5.00 | 
Price $9.00 on Budget Plan— Send $1.00 down payment ; iia:  . I 
“SCHOOL ARTS ‘MAGAZINE ea ee eT a ' Leathercraft ... . 1.00 
1010 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. ' ana or . : 2 : pe 
ictoria oc rints ° ° 
l 


© Enclosed is $1.00 as down payment—please send Pedro J. Lemos’ big book The Art 
Teacher—will pay $2.00 each month for the next 4 months. 


O Am sending cash to save 11% of price—enclosed is $8.00. 


NOES EO 





| i Name ............ 
Name i 
School 
School Address ' IIIT clu’ uconnansossiesinsatsn Uoaticnnnspeieeaiesonaioenisin 
tan oe oe oe we ee we naaeceeese xsuweeuneee8eeeaeee « @& alt innate es ee ee eo ee eS — — 
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How do you like yours ¢ 
CARTOONING plus good drawing 


by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver 


AS A BOOK? 

















You can take this big book —- teacher written and 
illustrated—and never find an idle moment in instruc- 
tion, interest, and real fun until you have turned the 
last and 5lst page. 

You'll like it because it has the school point of view 
— instructions are based on the principles of good 
drawing which you teach. 

Most delightful of all are the numerous cartoon draw- 
ings of school events, school scenes, and school char- 
acters just like the ones that you have in your school— 
it is illustrated for school use—that is the one big reason 
that students nearly wear out the book with con- 
stant use. " 

It isa BIG BOOK—pages are almost drawing board 
size—1034" x 1334 "—you follow the detailed instruc- 
tion drawings easily—you get the suggestions at a 
glance. 

23 full page illustrations —teacher’s foreword and 
author’s suggestions for use give you a complete 
course in cartooning which will prove successful from 
the first lesson. 

Send now for your copy—begin to use it. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


AS A PORTFOLIO? 


Some like ‘em hot...... Some like ‘em cold 





You can take this big portfolio—teacher written and 
illustrated—and never find an idle moment in instruc- 
tion, interest, and real fun until you have turned the 
last and 24th plate. 

You'll like it because it has the school point of view 

- instructions are based on the principles of good 
drawing which you teach. 

Most delightful of all are the numerous cartoon draw- 
ings of school events, school scenes, and school char- 
acters just like the ones that you have in your school 
it is illustrated for school use—that is the one big reason 
that students nearly wear out the portfolio with 
constant use. 

It is a BIG PORTFOLIO—plates are almost draw- 
ing board size—10°4”" x 1334 "you follow the detailed 
instruction drawings easily — you get the suggestions 
at a glance. 

23 plates of illustrations —teacher’s foreword and 
author’s suggestions for use give you a complete 
course in cartooning which will prove successful from 
the first lesson. 

Send now for your copy—begin to use it. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


CHECK YOUR CHOICE BELOW 


AS A BOOK 


Name 
School Address 


City and State 





Please send Miss Weaver's 


CARTOONING 


<——— [] The Book 


[] The Portfolio ————~> 


Enclosed is $2.50 in payment. 


AS A PORTFOLIO 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1010 Printers Building 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Mee HR OE ee ee 
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READERS INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
OCTOBER 1940 





ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION Thayer & Chandler ; 10-a 
. Universal Handicrafts Service . 10-a 
Chlcage Sendome ¢ Fine Arts oe 
oore Institute o' t 
N. School of Interior Decoration 12-a ART FILMS 
Traphagen School of Fashion . 12-a Garrison Films _. : ; : : 3 : . 12-a 
ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS a . 
American Art Clay ll-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 American Handicrafts Company ll-a 
American Pencil Company ; : 2-a Ameri Reedcraft Corporation ll-a 
Bermingham & Prosser Company Art Craft Guild. 12-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a afts ll-a 
Milton Bradley Com i. : 3-a Ceramic Atelier . : ll-a 
Dixon's Typhonite Eldorado Pencils 8-a Dwinnell Craft Shop : ; . 
Esterbrook Steel Pen cared 4-a Favor, Ruhl & Sengeny ; : . laa 
J. L. Hammett Com ; 12-a Fellowcrafters, Inc if . 12a 
Chas. M. Hi y, Inc. . Soa J. L. Hammett Co mpany . 12a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen C ‘ompany 3-a, 9-a Horton Handicraft lompany 12-a 
Kch-I-Noor Pencil Company Leisurecrafts 6-a 
Naz-Dar Company 6-a Metal Crafts Supply Company ll-a 
Rosenthal Company on O-P Craft Company ‘ 10-a 
Talens & Son 5‘ 6-a ee Handicraft Service ll-a 
F. Weber Company... 4-a yer & Chandler. 10-a 
Weber-Costello Company 5-a United Cla ~~ Cor ll-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 9-a Universal 1 10-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 
wa aa wie OTHER PUBLICATIONS P American H ndicr ie Chageny i.e 
ilton Bradley Company a an mpany a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . ; . 12-a Fellowcrafters, Inc. 12-a 
Wm. Morrow & Company . 1a A. & Son ll-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Association 8-a J. L. Hammett Company 12-a 
Related Fy. Service . ; 10-a Horton Handicraft y 12-a 
yer & Chandler. 10-a J. C. Larson Company ll-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service . 10-a Osborn Brothers ll-a 
E. A. Sweet Company ll-a 
os A. ae anen Company RS. 
niversal Handicr ce. : : a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS GiisiGusss» . ; -_ > 
American Art Clay Company . . tha 
Artco Printing Ink Corporation _ oa MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
ag o Wheel & Mig. Company . a 
on Compan ‘ ‘ 8-a Hamburg Puppet Guild 7-a 
yey = seine eee teineen 
: an ri ; -a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 3-a, 9-a ms a . 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . lha Perry Pictures Sengeng. The . T-a 
Stewart Clay Company ll-a Robert-Lee Gallery ‘ ‘ 6-a 








Timely Art Publications... 





101 Costume, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00}; MODERN ART assembled by Pedro J. Lemos 
102 Costume Design, History of Each title contains 36 plates, 814 x 11”: 4 in full color 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 d : 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 | 301 Modern Art in Book Illustration $3.00 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . 1,00 | 302 Commercial Art and Lettering. 3.00 
108 Howto DrawHuman Head,11x14” 1.00|303 DecorativeDesign. . . . 3.00 
158 HowtoDrawHumanFigure,11x14” 1.50 | 304 Etchings and Block Prints . _ 3.00 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates,814x11" . 1.50 | 306 Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00|307 Novelties and Jewelry . 3.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 | 310 Sculpture and Pottery . 3.00 
195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates, 
if 2. 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 ART TEACHING BOOKS 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8.00 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50| AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos 5.00 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 | AG Art Ages, PedroJ.Lemos . . 4.75 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1.00 | BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00|CC_ Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . 2.50 

CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro J. Lemos MGR _ The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey 1.50 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . $2.00|PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . 1,00 
109 Block Printing, 17 plates,8144x11" 1.00|SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates, 8 ve x 1 1”. 1.00 Wadsworth ‘ 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00|SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.50 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1010 Printers Building, Worcester tanaing. Mich: Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W 
Mass:, or to the following school supply companies: es, if: Amer.Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. Miles ee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

Chicago. Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 3100 W. Cherry St. 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. eb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 421 Mission St. 

Kansas City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


In CANADA at Canadian prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Please send the following titles, numbers 


ee 


Name 


For your art library 
E Vale Mh:dolbt ac -t-(ol ab bate Bde) 9 








Teach Lettering 
with these 


progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 
2l-plate 





set 


You can take these 
plates in their reg- 
ular order and plan 
a series of lettering 
lessons. This col- 
lection starts with 
the Roman letters 
and works gradu- 
ally toward the 
more modern let- 
tering alphabets. 


Suggestions as to 
how lettering pens 
may be used to ad- 
vantage, how to 
use brushes in let- 
tering and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters 
give you teaching 
facts. 


And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 
something new which puts fun in 
the lessons. 








Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 
instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 
1010 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send me LETTERING by 


return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 

__— EETECE er aaeE DTT me 
Eee 
Sener e RE 

















School Arts, October 1940 





